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THE MILITARY OPENS THE GATEWAY 
TO THE WEST 


MatTtTrHew B. RipGway 


rR. McClintock, Senator Martin, Dr. Belfour, Trustees, 
Members and Friends of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania : 

In planning the inauguration of your Bicentennial activities 
this evening, you gave an amateur a task for a professional. 

Probably there are few in this distinguished audience who do 
not know as much about the military history of Western Pennsyl- 
vania as I. Certainly there are some whose knowledge of the history 
cf this region is exceedingly extensive, and who are in fact authori- 
ties in this field. In addition to the officers of the Society, I would 
particularly mention Mr. Niles Anderson, who is, I think, in the 
audience. 1 am indebted to Mr. Anderson not only for the generous 
way in which he has shared the results of his research but also for 
the pleasure of listening to the absorbing manner in which he re- 
lated them to me. 

The longer I live, the more I use my dictionary. It has several 
interesting definitions of the word “history’—‘‘a record of facts’; 
“a systematic written account of events”; “the branch of knowledge 
that records and explains past events.” 

An address delivered before the Historical Society on October 13, 1958 
by General Matthew B. Ridgway, former Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers in Europe, and Army Chief of Staff; locally, Chairman of 


the Board of Trustees of Mellon Institute and currently, Chairman of the 
Armed Forces Committee for the Bicentennial.—Ed. 
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MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY MARCH 

It would be egregious effrontery for me to try to give you a 
record of facts. It would be extremely boring to give you a sys- 
tematic account of events. But perhaps a very few facts may outline 
and to a certain extent explain past events. Perhaps they may 
even focus our thought and so illuminate, however slightly, the 
shadowy spaces around some of the great problems facing us. If so, 
then perhaps an amateur can stimulate your interest without unduly 
trespassing upon your wide historical knowledge. 

Even this is no light task, and I approach it in a respectful 
and humble spirit. The “facts,” as history would have us accept 
them, may be tricky. Events may be fixed accurately as to time 
and place—though even these are not infrequently in error—but 
the mere sequence of things done or not done, while it fills libraries, 
is of secondary importance. The information of prime importance 
is knowledge of the facts which led up to these events, the atmosphere, 
the influences which affected decisions, and which in turn produced 
events. Here again the best of researchers can never be sure of 
his ground, no matter how carefully he cultivates it. 

To digress for one moment, I go back a mere eighty years to 
Custer’s tragic end. There is probably no single major element in 
the countless stories written of that fight about which there are not 
strong views 180° apart. There were no human survivors on 
Custer’s side, which of course is one of the main reasons. But by 
no means can that explain the failure of historians to agree on any 
of these major matters. Some of the other reasons we know. The 
Indian leaders who played a major part in the annihilation of Custer 
and his men were for some time reluctant to talk, fearing punish- 
ment and even possible execution. Much later some of them did 
talk, but by that time memories had dulled and were no longer 
dependable. Officers and men of other elements of Custer’s Com- 
mand with first-hand knowledge of many of the events leading up 
to the climax would not talk. Pride in the regiment and consider- 
ation for Mrs. Custer’s feelings restrained them until they, too, 
were full of years and empty of memory. Jealousies, ambitions and 
strong personal dislikes also distorted the picture, that it will never 
be revealed in its true light. 

Now I come back to my starting point—a few factual records 
which in the briefest manner outline military events in this region 





two centuries ago. They culminate in the occupation by General 
Forbes and his troops of the ground on which we stand tonight. 
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and in the “Opening, by the military, of the Gateway to the West.” 

In the mid-eighteenth century the British colonies on this conti- 
nent were still but a narrow shelf along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia were even referred to as the 
“southern” colonies, although the Carolinas had by then a consider- 
able population. 

France, through its intrepid explorers, had sailed up the St. 
Lawrence, penetrated westward to the Missouri, and had gone down 
the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans. French control was of 
course tenuous and intermittent. Between the tracks and trails 
these early explorers and traders followed and the Atlantic seaboard, 
there lay a vast belt of formidable mountains and almost unbroken 
forests. But already there were men of vision who clearly perceived 
the potentialities of this vast unexplored area, particularly among 
those prominent in the affairs of Pennsylvania and Virginia. They 
looked with acquisitive eyes to the rich lands of the Ohio Basin, 
and to the trade with its future inhabitants. 

The journey of the young officer of Virginia militia, who in the 
interests of the Ohio Company was dispatched westward by Governor 
Dinwiddie in 1753 to convey a warning to the French that they 
were trespassing, was the beginning of a train of events, which, 
culminating in late November of 1758, provided the occasion our 
Bicentennial now seeks to commemorate. 

Let me enumerate a few decisive events of that period. They 
partially explain certain past events. They do, I think, throw some 
light on present problems, whose solutions lie in the future. 

Washington’s winter journey to Lake Erie to deliver Virginia's 
demand that the French withdraw. 

Washington’s surprise of Jumonville resulting in the latter’s 
death in a dawn attack the following year. 

The Virginian’s retreat to Great Meadows and his forced re- 
tirement from Fort Necessity under pressure of superior forces, but 
with his Command intact. 

Braddock’s epic tragedy. 

Britain’s answer—her decision to break French power in North 
America by attacks along the entire line of French forts from New- 
ioundland to Lake Erie and thence to the Forks of the Ohio. 

And then the final event of this brief outline, the Forbes Cam- 
paign with its bitter wrangle over which route to follow, the re- 
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occupation of Fort Duquesne and the definitive breaking of French 
control from the Great Lakes to the Ohio. 

In truth, the military had opened the Gateway to the West, 
opened it and kept it open, for the flood of people to flow freely 


through in the decades to follow. 

One serious interruption there was—when the outraged original 
inhabitants rose under Pontiac in a last bloody but futile effort to 
destroy the invader and prevent his further encroachment on tribal 
lands west of the Alleghenies. 

Bouquet, Forbes’ intrepid lieutenant, settled that on the decisive 
field of Bushy Run, settled it in a manner to end forever the threat 
of significant Indian depredations from the Susquehanna to the 
Allegheny. 

Now let’s reflect a little on some aspects of these events, as 
records and the research of scholars reveal them to us. 

Let’s just take a few threads from the fabric of that story from 
the past and see what of interest, and perhaps even of lessons for 
the future, it can yield. Biography is a fertile field for the his- 
torian, so let’s start with threads from the characters of the principal 
players in this drama—Washington, Braddock, Bouquet and Forbes. 

Washington was twenty-one on his 1753 winter journey to the 
I’rench. He was only twenty-two at Fort Necessity, and twenty- 
three at Braddock’s secret burial. Brave, impetuous and ambitious, 
he was experienced in wilderness ways and frontier fighting as 
were few, if any other, Colonials. By age twenty-six his stature had 
so grown that he was a power for British commanders to reckon 
with and a provincial military leader they could not spare. Yet still 
he lacked the maturity capable of evaluating events in the broader 
picture. Forbes’ time-consuming politico-military diplomacy in 
separating the French from their Indian allies was seen as an 
exasperating delay, rather than the vital contribution to success it 
proved to be. British victories in the north which severed French 
supply lines to Fort Duquesne were undervalued. He was bitterly 
critical of Forbes, his superior Commander, for reasons which his 
tury has since invalidated. Yet, maturity would come in later year: 
and with it patience, of which he would find so great a need in the 
eight long years of the Revolutionary period, when the parsimony 
of the Continental Congress, adversities in the field, and even dis 
loyalty in his own Staff were to try his very soul. 

But Providence in inscrutable ways was forging the towering 
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figure of the Father of Our Country. Right here in our own hills 
and valleys he was gaining the military experience which was to 
bring him, in God’s good time, after seventeen intervening years 
oi a planter’s life, the Commander-in-Chiefship of the Continental 
Armies. Amazing, is it not, that after Forr Pir? in 1758 until 
Boston in 1775 he was without further training? 

3raddock, the Guardsman—brave to the point of recklessness, 
true to his high code and concepts, but a victim of his time, his 
caste and frontier warfare, with which last he had had wholly in- 
sufficient experience. 

Souquet, a professional soldier of Swiss birth, magnificent 
courage, great tenacity of purpose, indefatigable energy, unswerving 
loyalty to his Chief, and leadership of the highest order—to him and 
to his Chief we owe a very great debt. 

And finally, Forbes — the Chief himself — of whom Bouquet 
wrote: “After God the success of this Expedition is entirely due to 
the General, who by bringing about the Treaty of Easton, had struck 
the blow which has knocked the French in the head, in temporizing 
wisely to expect the Effects of that Treaty, in securing all his posts, 
and giving nothing to chance; and not yielding to the urging in- 
stances for taking Braddock’s Road, which would have been our 
destruction.” 

Forbes — painstaking, thorough in planning, persevering in 
execution, unswayed by rival provincial claims of Virginians and 
Pennsylvanians alike, broad of vision, tenacious of purpose, not too 
aggressive, but plagued with severe bodily infirmities which delayed 
some decisions and diluted others. 

Years hence the argument as to which road would have been 
better—Braddock’s Road or the Forbes Road—an argument which 
at times threatened to break up the expedition—will doubtless still 
continue. Even the Campaign’s successful outcome left Washington 
unshaken in his conviction that the Braddock route would have 
been preferable. But, as Mr. Niles Anderson succinctly states: “The 
inescapable fact remains that Forbes, on a road of his own choice, 





accomplished his mission, and without even engaging the enemy. 
He did a soldier’s job. Success is his defense, and a mighty good 
one on which to rest his case.” 

Standing silent now beyond the shadows, what satisfaction 
must be his! His Campaign—not for Virginia, not for Pennsyl- 
vania, not for any of the separate provinces, but as Prime Minister 
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Pitt foresaw and predicted, “for the safety and preservation of 
America”—his Campaign had ended in decisive success. The Gate- 
way stood open, never again to close. 

What helpful lessons are here in these military annals of two 
centuries ago in the backwoods of a savage frontier? What benefits 
can we gain from reflecting upon events punctuated with the screams 
of tortured captives, the butchering of women and children right 
where now we gather? I think there are some lessons and some 
benefits. 

I'll ask a few questions, leaving the answers to you, ladies 
and gentlemen. 

Did the British Government then have clear concepts from 
which broad objectives were formulated ? 

Did these objectives, and the concepts from which they sprang, 
range far into the future, or were they expedients, forced by pressures 
of the moment, demanding daily solutions to daily problems? 

In the light of present possibilities of being drawn once more 
into war, do we have clear concepts of where we are going in this 
new and swiftly changing historical era, which in some of its funda- 
mental aspects is without parallel in man’s experience? And if so, 
have our concepts been translated into positive objectives consistent 
with our fundamental moral values, and with consideration for the 
relentless forces now operative? 

Or, are we casually pursuing courses of action which, in spite 
oi short-term successes, could well confront us, within ten, twenty, 
oer fifty years, with problems dwarfing any we now face? Does the 
decent opinion of mankind still count heavily with us as in the days 
of our struggle for independence? Is the moral condemnation of 
the world, now a possible consequence of ill-considered action, rec- 
ognized and appraised in all its transcendent potentialities ? 

These are broad questions. They are not purely hypothetical, 
but very practical. A study of history during my own lifetime re- 
veals abundant evidence of too little advance thought of postwar 
objectives until war was upon us. The ominous echoes of “uncon- 
ditional surrender” still reverberate. 

Newsweek's issue of 6 October carried an arresting quotation 
from a great European statesman, Mr. Paul-Henri Spaak, now Sec- 
retary-General of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Here 
it is: “So long as the views, sometimes selfish, of a single power 
can frustrate the combined wisdom of the rest, it will be very diffi- 
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cult to insure that the best solutions win the day. . .. No one nation 
of the West, however glorious its past, however powerful it may be 
today, is capable unaided of solving its problems and therefore of 
saving itself. In Continental Europe the wisest have already under- 
stood this... . In the U. S. your youthful strength may yet blind 
you to the truth, but it will sooner or later be brought home to all. 
I only hope it will not be too late.” 

I do not presume to know the answers to the questions I have 
propounded, though I certainly have my opinions. Maybe we can’t 
find the answers, but we must try, and keep on trying. We each 
have an inescapable individual responsibility if democracy, as we 
embrace it, is to flourish. 

Finally, one lesson does stand out in stark simplicity. Brutality 
is still rampant in this world. It is the same brutality, but on a 
far vaster scale than that practiced in the forests of this region in 
the period about which we have been talking. The blankets of 
luxury and self-indulgence are pleasant and continue to warm us in 
this sheltered land. But the stubborn bravery of the men and the 
enduring courage of the women who trudged into this region and 
settled it, and then moved on to push the tide of civilization and the 
torch of freedom westward to the Pacific, had need of sterner cover- 
ing. And so tomorrow’s problems may yet again demand of us 
the same spiritual stamina, the same physical fitness required to 
survive in those earlier days, the same willingness to sacrifice, if 
this “Gateway to the Future,’ which is now no longer Pittsburgh, 
but America, is to remain open to the passage of free people. 

Cynics, and they are always numerous, may charge we are 
comparing the days of the frontier musket with those of the H-bomb. 
Yes, I would say we are, and well we should. I would say we are 
comparing the days of thoughtlessly embarking on military adven- 
tures 





a favored pastime in other eras when the consequences were 
unlikely to range much farther than the musket ball of the woods- 
man—with military adventures today, the consequences of which 
would have no parailel in earth’s history. 

The potentials for destruction which presently exist can obliterate 
in hours more people than lived in the whole of Europe and the 
American colonies in 1758. 

It seems to me every one of us should cogitate these matters, 
reach his own conclusions, and then express his conclusions, in ways 
deemed most appropriate. That is in the spirit of democracy. That 
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is in the spirit in which we have chosen, as a people, to keep the 





“Gateway to Our Future” open. 

And finally, let’s keep this in mind: “The rulers of more than 
one-third of the world’s population with huge and increasing mili- 
tary power, have declared themselves our implacable enemies, and 
have shown that they will not flinch from military action whenever 
and wherever it promises to be profitable and reasonably safe.’’* 
It is because of this that “The United States faces a peacetime se- 
curity problem more demanding of thought, treasure, and toughness 
than ever before.’’* 

It was the military that opened the Gateway. If the gauntlet 
is again flung in our face, it will be the military, directed by a 
united, God-fearing and determined people, that will keep it open. 


* Quoted from The Defense We Can Afford, by James F. Brownlee, Chairman, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, Subcommittee on Economic Policies for 
National Security—1958. 











THE ORDERLY BOOK OF COLONEL HENRY 
BOUQUET’S EXPEDITION AGAINST 
THE OHIO INDIANS, 1764 


Edited by Epwarp G. WILLIAMS 


INTRODUCTION 


RANCIS Parkman, in the preface to his Montcalm and 
Wolfe, sets forth one of the most brilliant approaches to 
historical investigation ever expounded, in these words: 
I visited and examined every spot where events of any 
importance took place, and have observed with attention such scenes 
and persons as might help to illustrate those I meant to describe. 
In short, the subject has been studied as much in the open air as at 
the library table.” The key to a real understanding of historical 
events is, then, to surround one’s self with the actual environment 
that influenced those events. Often one must visualize hills as covered 
by primeval forests instead of urban redevelopments, streams as of 
greater width than today, super highways and bridges as non-ex- 
istent. Modern transformations are making identification of historic 
spots ever more difficult. 

When the Orderly Book of Colonel Henry Bouquet’s expedition 
against the Indians of Ohio (here printed for the first time) turned 
up after a disappearance of one hundred and ninety-two years,' just 
such an opportunity presented itself for historical study “as much 
in the open air as at the library table.” The Journal of the expe- 
dition, usually ascribed to Bouquet himself,? was contained in the 
history of the expedition entitled An Historical Account ...., now 
quite rare, by “a lover of his country,” published first in Philadelphia 


Mr. Williams, a member of this Society, a businessman, and a collector 
of rare books, presents in this article some of the results of his extensive 
research which he pursues as an avocational interest—Ed. 


1 Bouquet’s Orderly Books Numbers 1 and 2 probably came from England in 1956 
and are now in the William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan, by 
whose courtesy, through the Director, Mr. Howard H. Peckham, the present 
transcription is made possible. 

2 William Matthews, American Diaries, University of California Press, 1945, p. 90. 
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(1765), then in London (1766),’ and later in Dublin and Amster- 
dam (in French). A letter by Doctor William Smith, provost of 
the College of Philadelphia (now the University of Pennsylvania), 
to Sir William Johnson, found in the Force Collection in the Library 
of Congress, states his authorship of the book, and his use of Bou- 
quet’s papers as source material. Parkman accepted it as “suffi- 
cient proof that the credit belongs to him.”* Since that time all 
index catalogues have listed the book under Dr. \Villiam Smith's name. 

An Historical Account also contained a map of the expedition 
drawn by Thomas Hutchins, the engineer of the army, that varied 
in the several editions only in minor details of arrangement. It is 
the amazing accuracy of this map when harmonized with a modern 
road map, and with details given in the Journal and the Orderly Book 
that is phenomenal when judged by today’s standards of engineering. 
It is evident that the map as printed is a_ simplification of 
a detailed draft, since Dr. Smith says that it was “taken from actua/ 


$ 


surveys, of the road and adjacent country.’ vet it contains none 


of the small windings and jottings that an actual survey would 
necessarily show. One sector, however, of this original draft by 
Hutchins turned up, just at this juncture, among the Hutchins 
Papers,® and a reprint of it is given herewith for the first time. 
More will be mentioned later concerning this map. 

It has been a rare satisfaction to be able here to bring together 
under the same covers, after a wide separation for nearly two cen- 
turies, 2 journal, an orderly book, and a map so closely related in 
their origin. All three were compiled simultaneously in the same 


3 The title page: 4n Historical Account of the Expedition Against the Ohio Indians, 
in the Year MDCCLXIV. Under the Command of Henry Bouquet, Esq. 
Colonel of Foot and now Brigadier General in America. Including his Trans- 
actions with the Indians, Relative to the Delivery of their Prisoners, and the 
Preliminaries of Peace. With an Introductory Account of the Preceeding 
Campaign, and Battle at Bushy Run. To which are annexed Military Papers, 
Containing Reflections on the Art of War with the Savages: a Method of 
forming Frontier Settlements; some account of the Indian Country; with a 
List of the Nations. Fighting Men. Towns. Distances, and different Routs. 
The whole illustrated with a Map and Copper Plates. Published from authentic 
Documents, by a Lover of his Country. Philadelphia, Printed: William 
Bradford MDCCLXV. (1765) 

The English edition adds: 
London, Reprinted for T. Jefferies, Geographer to his Majesty, at Char- 
ing Cross. MDCCLXVI. (1766) 

See Parkman’s Preface to his edition of the 4a Jistorical Account, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Robert Clarke & Co., 1868, xv. 

5 Smith, London edition. p. 7; Parkman 1868 editien. p. 40. 

6 Thomas Hutchins Papers; Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, I, item 
no. 44. (Map will be printed with second installment.) 


~ 
72) 
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tight little army in the depths of the American wilderness in 1764. 
Together, they constitute the recorded details of Bouquet’s expe- 
dition (the year following his victory at Bushy Run), to bring the 
Indians of Ohio and far places to abject submission and to exact 
from them the release of all their white captives.’ 

Bouquet’s expedition against the Ohio Indians has not been 
accorded the military fame it deserves, because no battles were fought, 
no dramatic moments occurred when the fate of the army hung 
suspende.] in the balance. In the light of facts of which we now 
are in possession, however, we know that Bouquet’s achievement 
was all the more remarkable because he accomplished his goal 
against tremendous odds, of which we have little idea today, with- 
out having to risk the success of the undertaking upon the precarious 
issue of battle. 

The true genius of Henry Bouquet as a military strategist and 
tactician is disclosed when we examine the “Reflections on War with 
the Savages of North America” appended to the Historical Account. 
These, almost certainly, were written by Bouquet himself, since Dr. 
Smith was in no sense a military man, and his letter to Sir William 
Johnson says, “ ... which I drew up from some papers he favored 


8 


me with.”* The references in the “Reflections” to the Romans’ meth- 
ods of combating the barbarians’ fluid tactics point out that these have 
been common to all barbarians as well as to the American Indians.’ 
That Bouquet was master of the proper means to combat them he 
demonstrated at Bushy Run by inflicting upon them their first 
great defeat in the West, which drove them in terror to abandon all 
their towns clear to the Tuscarawas. 

Concerning the life of Henry Bouquet prior to his coming to 
America only the barest facts are known. The French edition of 
“in Historical Account, printed at Amsterdam in 1769 by C. G. F. 
Dumas, contained a biographical sketch of Bouquet, which was trans- 
lated by Parkman in his edition of 1868, and is the basis of most 
of our knowledge of his pre-American life. Dr. Egle’s Historical 
Register, Notes and Queries, Series 3, Il (1896), 80 ff., adds a 
few details about the Bouquet family gleaned from the archives of 


7 Dr. William S. Ewing, “Indian Captives Released by Colonei Bouquet.” Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 39, 187 ff, listed 348 prisoners found in the 
Gage Papers in the William L. Clements Library and in the British Museum 
Additional MSS, Bouquet Papers 21655, 250; but he has since found a list 
of 15 additional prisoners, bringing the total now known to 363 persons. 

8 This is the same letter to which reference is made, note 4, above. 

9 An Historical Account . . . London edition, Appendix, “Reflections on the War 
with the Savages of North America,” p. 45; Parkman’s edition, 1868, p. 109. 
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the Canton of Vaud at Lausanne, Switzerland. A brief resumé of 
his life is here included for the benefit of our readers who have not 
had an opportunity to read either Dumas’ or Dr. Smith’s accounts. 

Born in Roll on the shores of Lake Geneva, Switzerland, in 
1719, Henry Bouquet entered the service of the Netherlands as a 
cadet at the age of 17. Having served through the wars of the 
Continent under the King of Sardinia, he again entered the service 
of the Prince of Orange as captain commandant in the Swiss Guards 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Bouquet now entered upon a phase of his career that made him 
one of the Lest informed military tacticians and strategists of his 
day. For a few years he studied at the University of Leyden and 
there he enjoyed associations with some of the foremost mathe- 
maticians and natural scientists of the continent. Because of his 
knowledge of military science, Lord Middleton invited Bouquet to 
accompany him on a tour of historic battlefields of France, Germany, 
Xelgium, and Italy. This further study, on the ground, broadened 
Bouquet’s already wide understanding of practical military art. 

One other bit of experience in Holland fitted Bouquet for the 
role he was to play in the American theater. He was sent with 
two others, both general officers, as one of the Commissioners of 
Holland, to arrange for the return of prisoners which France agreed 
to give up as a provision of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. He did 
not then know that in a few years he was to repeat this perform- 
ance in the American wilderness far across the Atlantic. 

After the disaster that befell General Braddock’s army in 1755. 
the British Parliament hastened to authorize the establishment of a 
new corps that should be trained for the type of open warfare 
peculiar to America. They accordingly passed the Act 29 Geo. 
II, c.V. entitled “An act to enable his Majesty to grant Commissions 
to a certain number of foreign Protestants.” 

Sir Frederick York, British Ambassador to the Netherlands, 
induced a group of experienced officers, such as the Swiss Bouquet 
and Frederick Haldimand, to enter the British service, and arranged 
for their transfer, through the Princess of Orange, sister of King 
George II and of the Duke of Cumberland, Captain-General of all 
the British armies. 

30uquet’s commission as Lieutenant Colonel dated from Janu- 
ary 3, 1756, and Haldimand’s from January 4th; and they arrived 
in New York in June. 
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The new corps was styled “The Royal American Regiment” 
and was numbered the 62nd Regiment of Foot. More will be told 
regarding this regiment (see note 4 of the Orderly Book) which 
was to become the very life of Henry Bouquet from his coming to 
America until his untimely death in 1765. 

At first, Bouquet’s time in the new country was spent in or- 
ganizing and training the new corps which was being raised mainly 
among the German and other foreign settlements of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, although recruiting progressed around Albany 
in Upper New York and in Virginia. In the autumn of 1756 he 
went to Philadelphia with his First Battalion, where, after initial 
difficulty with the citizens over quartering his troops, he won his 
point with the Assembly and won their esteem as well. In fact, he 
became a social favorite in Philadelphia and the friend of such learned 
men as Dr. Smith of the University, and John Bartram, the naturalist. 

In May of 1757 a detachment of the Royal Americans was sent 
to South Carolina, and Bouquet went to command them, returning 
to Pennsylvania in time to prepare for the expedition assembling at 
Carlisle to march against Fort Duquesne, in the spring of 1758. As 
second-in-command to General John Forbes, who was an invalid 
during nearly all of the campaign, Bouquet was chief executive 
officer, and great credit is due him for bringing the expedition to a 
successful conclusion. 

For the next two years Bouquet was at different frontier posts, 
being several times in Pittsurgh, often at Fort Ligonier and Bed- 
ford, sometimes at Lancaster, and briefly at Philadelphia. He had 
time to fall in love with the fair Anne (Nancy) Willing. 

When Pontiac’s conspiracy (1763) set the frontiers aflame, Bou- 
quet was again at Carlisle with his First Battalion of R »val Americans, 
part of the Royal Highlanders (Black Watch), part of the Mont- 
gomery Highlanders, in all not exceeding 500 men. Detroit and 
Fort Pitt were the only strongholds that had not fallen, and Fort 
Pitt had to be relieved with men and supplies before it succumbed 
to the beleaguering horde of savages. Louquet proceeded on this 
desperate undertaking; and en route, near Bushy Run, the little 
army with its large pack train was attacked and surrounded. The 
Indians were elated, for they were sure they had already achieved 
a repetition of Braddock’s disaster. In the ensuing two-day battle. 
August 5th and 6th, 1763, Bouquet was completely victorious. 


His tactics there put in practice were in emulation of the Roman 
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methods so well learned. After a time he gathered his forces upon 
a rounded elevation in a circular formation with the pack animals 
and the cattle in the center.'° He here learned to build redoubts of 
his supply bundles, barrels, packsaddles, etc., supplemented by fallen 
tree trunks and rocks, and to fight from behind this protection in 
true Indian fashion. It was demonstrated that, of two nearly equal 
forces, that holding the inner circle has the advantage of a more 
consolidated position, while that on the outer perimeter must spread 
its strength more sparsely over longer lines. That this tactical pro- 
cedure became a rule-of-thumb with Bouquet is evident in his selec- 
tion of almost identical situations for every camping ground thereafter. 
as we shall notice again and again as the expedition to the Tuscarawas 
progresses. 

It was the summer of 1764 before sufficient forces could be 
raised to carry out the follow-up thrust that Bouquet knew would 
be necessary to give his victory permanent results. The savages had 
abandoned every village in the Ohio valley after their defeat at Bushy 
Run, and they had not stopped their retreat until they had crossed 
the Tuscarawas, nearly a hundred miles west of Fort Pitt. There 
they felt safe in the depths of the forests whither the white scourge 
could not follow, as they thought. 

In August, the army started from Carlisle. and on October 3rd 
crossed the Ohio (really the Allegheny). On the 14th, they crossed 
the Tuscarawas (called the Muskingum, Tuscarawas Branch; at 
present, Bolivar, Ohio). On October 25th they arrived at the Forks 
of the Muskingum, across from the present Coshocton, about a mile 
from the confluence, where Bouquet by sheer iron will wrung from 
the savages, far and near, every surviving white captive in their 
possession, in addition to solemn promises of lasting peace, with 
hostages to insure proper performance of these conditions. 

General Gage, the new commander-in-chief in America, had 
planned a two-pronged offensive to put double pressure on the In- 
dians, so that those of the northerly country could not aid the tribes 
of Ohio. Colonel John Bradstreet, conqueror of Fort Frontenac, 
commanded the northern expedition, and after crossing Lake Erie. 
advanced to Sandusky. Near Presque Isle (Erie, Pa.) he met In- 
dian deputies, who made promises of peace and amity which they 
did not pretend to keep, but continued their murderous attacks upon 


10 An Historical Account . . . London edition, Appendix,“Reflections on the War 
with the Savages of North America,” p. 45; Parkman’s edition, 1868, p. 109. 
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the frontiers. Bradstreet, however, sent messages to Bouquet stat- 
ing that he had taken care of everything and that Bouquet need take 
no further trouble. Note 5 of the Orderly Book gives further details 
on Bradstreet’s relationship to this affair. 

Let us turn to a detailed consideration of Bouquet’s expedition 
as shown by the Orderly Book, the Journal, and the Hutchins Map. 
The key to bringing these three elements together was Hutchins’ 
map, and in order to test its accuracy, it was photographically brought 
to the same scale as a modern Rand McNally map and Hutchins’ line 
superimposed upon it by map drafting experts. This composite 
map was then carefully compared with U. S. Topographical Survey 
maps. Since Dr. Smith had stated positively that the line had been 
plotted by actual survey, and since the Journal gives very precise 
measurements, the scaled distances must check with the U. S. 
Topographical Survey. In order to give the reader a clearer pic- 
ture, the Journal has been fully quoted, in the footnotes, as it relates 
to progress from campsite to campsite, omitting details of speeches, 
etc., at Indian councils. 

Some totally unrelated sources came to prove the accuracy of 
Hutchins’ work at different points. Hutchins’ manuscript draft 
tuken from survey notes made on the spot proved extremely accurate 
—in fact, more so than some modern maps of the area today. 

Note 36 of the Orderly Book gives in detail proofs by various 
checks at the point of the road’s intersection with the present Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio State line, which was run many years later. Check 
points present themselves at the crossings of the Big Beaver and 
the Little Beaver. Descriptions of many campsites render them 
easily recognizable today. 

The crossing place of the Tuscarawas is definitely marked on 
the U. S. Topographical map at the point where the Greenville 
Treaty Line meets the Tuscarawas. It is also carefully marked on 
the survey maps of the U. S. Military District of Ohio. Hutchins’ 
engineering skili, therefore, passed a severe test when his line, 
superimposed on the modern Rand McNally map, crossed the Tus- 
carawas one-quarter mile above the mouth of Sandy Creek, at ex- 
actly which distance (20 chains) it scales on the Military District 
survey. It is clear that, had Hutchins deviated a small fraction 
of a degree in his measurement of an angle at any point, the error 
would have become cumulative and his location of the strategic 
Tuscarawas crossing would not have so perfectly corresponded with 
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today’s map. 

Equipped with a transcript of the Orderly Book, a copy of the 
Journal, the composite map (Hutchins-Rand McNally) together 
with a photostat of the Hutchins MS. map, and the U. S. Topo- 
graphical maps covering the whole route, plus camera equipment and 
instruments for measuring, plotting, and scaling angles and lines, 
the author was able to proceed on the ground to an orderly study 
of the whole road. More than two years of careful study, checking, 
observation, and measurement have been expended in establishing 
and recreating what is here presented as the nearest approach to 
scientific truth that is possible today. 

It kindled the imagination to stand in the sunset-lit forest amid 
the flaming autumn colors and leafy odors, at the border of the 
rippling brook that watered the herds, in the chill shadows of gather- 
ing night, and thus to reminisce: Here near two hundred years ago 
stood the kilted sentry of Bouquet’s outguard, his blood curdling at 
the howl of the wolves, his senses vibrant to every rustle in the 
thicket that might forebode the stealthy approach of a lurking savage 
foe. Here, by the campfire, the long forgotten hand penned the lines 
we yet scan so clearly. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge gratefully my indebtedness to 
Mr. Howard H. Peckham, Director of the William L. Clements 
Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan, who generously has made available 
the Bouquet Orderly Book and has given of his time to review the 
manuscript; also to Dr. William S. Ewing, Curator of Manuscripts 
at Clements for helpful suggestions. I am grateful to Dr. Alfred 
P. James, Emeritus Professor of History at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, for encouragement and his time in reviewing the manuscript; 
to Dr. Harry William Pedicord, himself an author and editor, for 
editorial advice. To Miss Prudence B. Trimble, Librarian of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and Editor of the So- 
ciety’s quarterly, I am particularly indebted for her kindly interest, 
helpful suggestions, and advice in trimming down an immense amount 
of material to the length that, it is hoped, may hold the reader’s 
interest. The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, 
kindly supplied the writer with a copy of Hutchins’ original draft 
map, and the staff of the MS room made the Hutchins Papers avail- 
able for research. I wish to thank Mr. James Affleck of the Gulf Re- 
search Center for aid in having the Hutchins survey map scientificall\ 


superimposed upon the modern road map, for which Rand McNally & 
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mmpany kindly gave their permission. During the investigation 
r. D. C. Meek of Coshocton, Ohio, rendered valuable assistance 
iu studying the environs of the Forks of the Muskingum. 
The writer hopes that this presentation of the Orderly Book 
may contribute to placing Colonel Bouquet in the position he merits 
as one of America’s greatest military leaders. 


THE ORDERLY BOOK 


Orders commencing 2¢ Oct" 176+! 
Mount Gage —— 
Ne; 2— 
HeadQuarters Camp at Mont Gage On the western Bank of y* Ohio? 

Tuesday Oct" the 24 1764. 
Parole Muskingum Countersign Scioto ————— 





Field Officer for tomorrow Major Prevost? Adjt and Qt M* 
60" Regim** 

Col? Bouquet with Pleasure informs the Army he has the honor 
to Command that everything is now ready to |start| offensively 
against the enemy Indians in order to obtain satisfaction for the 
Murders and depradations they have committed against his Majestys 
Subjects, without the slightest provocation, cause, or pretence ————* 

The Savages now will find to their Terror, it is not helpless 
Women and Children they have to encounter, but men fird with 
resentment at so many Injuries received but not yet revenged —* 





The success of the expedition depending now entirely (under 
God) upon the Bravery of the Troops which Col® Bouquet has the 
Highest appreciation of. 

He can with Confidence assure y™ that this War will soon be 
terminated with honor to themselves and future safety to the Coun- 
tr: , providing the Men will be strictly obedient to Orders and by an 
urwearied Vigilance guard against the Surprises and sudden Attacks 
of a cowardly and treacherous enemy who will never dare to face 
British Troops openly 

The Distance to their Towns and the Difficulty of clearing the 
road, will necessarily require a considerable time; And as the Troops 
have now no other Supplies to expect but the Ammunition and 





Provisions they carry with them every one must be sensible, that 
if through Neglect or any other Cause those valuable Stores should 
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be lost, the Expedition must unavoidably fail, and the lives of so 
many brave men, fall a sacrifice through want in a Wilderness which 
can afford them no relief - 

It becomes therefore incumbent upon every person in the Army 
not only to preserve with the greatest attention & [care], their own 
Ammunition and Provisions but also to prevent to the utmost of their 
Power, any Robberies Embezlements Waste or loss, whatsoever of 
any part of the Convoy. 

And whereas in total contempt of Orders Four Bags of Flour 
and two Sheep were stolen yesterday which is a Proof that there 
are some Villains lurking in this Army, it is expected that they 
will be discovered and expelled before they can renew their infamous 
Practices, & in order to deter for the future such Atrocious offend- 
ers devoid of all sense of Virtue & duty to God and their Country 
— Col® Bouquet declares to every Individual in, and fol- 
lower of the Army that any Person or Persons of any Denomination 
whatever who during the Course of this Expedition, shall be con- 
victed of having stolen or embezled wilfully, or through Neglect to 
have wasted or lost Provisions, Arms, Ammunition, Horses, Oxen, 
Sheep or any kind of Public Stores belonging to the Army shal! 
without a tryal be immediately hanged 

And any Person or Pers™® who shall have been found to have 
been aid® or assisting in committing the said Crimes, and who know- 
ing the offender do not forthwith discover them, all such Persons 
shall be considered Accomplices and be punished accordingly 

This Order to be read at roll-calling this evening by the com- 
manding Officer of every Company in the Army to his Men, and 
to morrow to those who being now on Guard or other Duties shall 
not be present ————— 

The Superintendants of Pack horses & Cattle will read them to 
their Horsemasters & Drivers (so) that no person may pretend 
to Ignorance,—The Orders of the 28 Sep’ forbidding the 
Troops to fire at any Indians continues in Force for the reasons 
therein assign’d 

The Army marches tomorrow morning, the General* to 


beat at daybreak. as soon as the horses are Collected and loaded the 
assembly will beat; the Guards will Join, and the whole will pro- 
ceed in the following Order. Vizt 

Lieut Col? M¢Niel’s? Corp of Virginia Volunteers advanced 
before the whole covering the Axe men; Col? M¢ Niel will detatch, 
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three scouting parties in his Van, one of which will be furnishd 
with a Guide, who will conduct the Party in a Single file in the 
route by which the Army is to proceed, the other two Parties will 
extend themselves in a line a breast on the right and left of the 
first mention’d party ————— 

Any Discoveries of the Enemy made by the advanced Parties 
to be immediately reported ————— 

The Axe-men (consisting of all the Artificers & two Companies 
of light Iniantry,) in three Divisions, to be directed by the Chief 
Engineer,'® will follow & clear under cover of the Virginia Volun- 
teers three different Paths, by which the rest of the Troops and 
Convoy are to follow. 

The front Face of the Square compos? of the forty second 
Reg*!! will march in a Column two deep in the Center Path 
This Column to be followed by eight light Horse men rang’d equally 
on each side of the Center Path 

The right face of the square composd of the remaind*™ of the 
424 & 60% Regiment, and the left face compos’d of the 1** Batt® 
Pennsylvanians will follow the light horsemen marching each in a 
single File the former in the Path on the right & the latter in that 
on the left of the Center Path in which the Convoy moves between 
them ————— 

The Corps de reserve composd of two platoons of Grenadiers 
or light Infantry, follows the right and left faces of the square 

And the 24 Battalion of pensulvanians forming the rear face of 
the Square, follows the reserve; Each Equally Divided in a single 
tile on the right and left hand of the paths and covering the Convoy 
which moves in the centre Path ——-—— 

Eight light horsemen marching behind the rear face of the 
square, and are followed by Maj‘ Fields'? or the 24 Corp of vir- 
ginia Volunteers forming the rear Guard and detatch® a Scouting 
Party to Scout the three Paths and follow at about a miles distance 
this party also, to report immediately any discoveries they make of 
the Enemy 

The Pensulvania Volunteers will divide themselves equally, in 
two divisions, each marching in a single file, at a proper distance 
to flank the right and left Faces of the Square, —-——— 

The Convoy covered as before mentioned will move in the 
Center Path in the following Order ——--—— 

The Ammunition 


and Tools in the rear of the first Column or 
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front face of the Square and followed by the Officers Baggage 
Tents, and hospital Stores 

The Oxen & Sheep will move behind the Baggage in separate 
Droves and properly guarded, The Provisions, will follow the Cattle 
in four Divisions, each conducted by a Horse Master, and consisting 
of four Brigades of Pack horses 


[In the Orderly Book at this point appear diagrams of the 
order of march and encampment. See facing page.| 


In Order to avoid the incumberance of a still greater Number of 
Horses It is found Necessary for a few days in the Beginning oi 
the March to load 80 of the Horses now mounted by Lt Horsemen 
with Light Bags of Flour of 125 lb. wt. These loads to be first 
Issued & the Troopers will again Mount their Horses. 

The Officers of the Light Horse to be very attentive that the 
Flower their men are Intrusted wt is no ways damaged or Em- 
bezzeled. —— 





The former Order relating to the Mens Canteens being filled 
every morning before the March wt fresh Water is again repeated 
It is expected The Officers will see it strictly complyed with ——— 

The Arms and Ammunition to be minutely Inspected every 
Morning by an Officer p‘ Company, And any defficiency Immedi- 
ately reported to the Commanding Officer of the Corps. 

The Troops to March in profound Silence, The Men at two 
Yards distance from one another 
Whenever the Line or any part of it Halts the whole Immediately 
Face outwards 

If the Army is Attackt on the March the whole to halt Immedi- 
ately and facing outwards to be in readiness to form the Square 
when ordered, 

The Riffelemen'? to Join and also wait for Orders — 

The Virginia & Pensylvania Volunteers will be posted at the 
Angles on the outside of the Square extending diagonally, The 
Light Horse will March into the Square w" the Cattle Provisions 
Ammunition and Baggage and Form as directed in the Orders of 
the 14% Septr!+ 

The Troops will Encamp in the usual Form and in the same 
Order as at Mount Gage 








The first division of Provisions will be unloaded opposite the 
Angle of the Square and formed into Redoubts'’ which will be 
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occupied and Guarded by the two Corps of Virginia Voluntiers 
The other Guards will consist of right Plattoons including the Re- 
serve 

The out Guards will be advanced from the Square at equal 
distance with the Redoubts, the Position of each will be marked 
by a Yellow Camp Collour,'® They will be placed as follows at a 
Proportionable distance from each other & from the Redoubts Viz* 
Two Guards of a Plattoon each before the Right Face—Two befor« 
the Left. —————- 
One in the Front & one before the Rear faces of the Square ———— 
The Pennsylvania Volunteers Encamp wt the Plattoon on Guard 
opposite the Front Face of the Square 
The two Troops of Light Horse will Encamp Immediately behind 
the Rear Face of the Square where they will take charge of & Guard 
The Different Droves of Cattle 
The Reserve will be placed between the Light Horse and the Center 
and will Furnish all the Centries within the Square — 





Those at the Angles on y® outside to come from the advanced 
Guards, each placing also a Number of Centries in their respective 
Fronts in proportion to their Numbers, 

As soon as the Centries are placed Each out Guard is to open a 
Communication to the one next to it on the Right which path will 
serve for the Rounds!’ 

The field Officer of the Day will make the Grand Rounds and 
fix the time at which every Officer on guard is to make the Visiting 
Round - 

The Officers on Guard within the Square to Visit their own Sen- 
tries separately, The advanced Sentries will be placed beyond the 
Path for the Rounds. They are to keep Silent, not to walk, Facing 
outwards and Covered by Trees -—-—— - 

All the Guards to be under Arms every Morning from before Day 
break till after Sunrise during which The Field Officer of the Day 
will again visit them 

In Case of an Attack in the Night The whole to form Immedi- 
ately in perfect Silence in the Front of their Tents, And that the 


Men may not be unnecessarily exposed the Officers will Order 


them to lay down wt their Arms in their Hands and wait for 
further Orders 


| Rest of Page is diagram—Camp as before described. See page 20.| 
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The Ground where every Corps will Encamp will be markd 
out by Camp Colours fixed for that purpose wt the Number or 
Rank of the Respective Regt or Corps 


Head Quarters Camp 3 miles from Fort Pitt 
Wednesday Oct" 3¢ 1764 
Parole L Onondago'* 
Countersign { Ontario 
Field Officer for Tomorrow 
Lieut Co" Francis!’ 

Adjt & Qu" Mr 1* Batt" Pensylvan-@ 
The General to beat at day break to morrow And the Assembly 
as soon as the Horses are collected, when the Army and Convoy 
will proceed in the same Order & manner as this day ————— 

The Light Horsemen having been ordered to execute the Es- 
sential & Necessary service of carrying Flower Baggs till Issued 
to the Troops by Cheerfully Submitting to this Order they merited 
Approbation— Colonel Bouquet is Astonished at the Unbecoming 
behavior of some persons who presumed to treat them with Derision, 
on this Occasion & he hopes that such an instance of Disrespect to 
public Orders will for the future never happen in this Army ———— 


HeadQuarters at the 11 mile Encampment’? 
Thursday October 4 1764 

Parole —Onida 

Countersign—Cadaraqui 

Field Officer for tomorrow Major murray?! Adjutant & Quarter 
Master 24 Bat Pensilvanians 

The General to beat at Day break tomorrow the assembly as 
soon as the horses are Loaded: when the whole will proceed Im- 
mediately, ————— 
Three Divisions from Each Brigade of pack horses are from sun 
sett to sun rise to watch the flower baggs carried by their 
respective Brigades, and to be Answerable that none of the flower 
given to them in Charge, be either Stole, wasted, or Embezzeld. 

The Superintendants to Direct their horse masters Each in 
their turn, to take the Charge of placing & Inspecting these Guards 
of Drivers 

The Rations Issued to the Troops at fort pitt Consisted of 
3 bbl of beef & 9 bbl bread per week, this quantity of bread was 
baked out of 7 bbl and a Quarter of flower. It is now no Longer 
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practicable to have bread baked therefore Every person in this 
Army will receive During the Expedition 9 lbs of beef & 7 3/4 lbs 
of flower pr week which makes an Addition Every seven Days of 
a pound of beef & half a pound of flower. This is Allowed to the 
Troops on Account of the fatigueing Service they are now Em- 
ployed in 

The Army to Draw this Evening beef for two Days beginning 
with Colonel M* Neals Virginia Volunteers & Ending with the 
Second Batt™ of Pensilvanians. This Issuing Completes the whole 
till the 6 Inclusive ——— 


Head Quarters at the 20 mile 
Encampment Friday Oct" 5 1764. 
Parole Beaver Creek 
Countersign Logs Town’? 
Field Officer for tomorrow 

Lt Colonel Clayton?’ Adjutant And Quarter Master 424 Regiment 

The General to beat at Break of Day tomorrow; when the As- 
sembly beats the horses are to be Immediately Loaded and the 
whole to proceed as usual —— 

The Droves of Sheep for the future will in the Line of march 
between the rear Guard & the rear face of the Square, & Drove in 
the Center path to prevent their being Lost in the high weeds & 
bushy thicketts —-—————** 

The Ax men to parade when the General beats; the Capt Com- 
manding the Reserve, to have the Direction of the Duty within the 
Square ————— 





The field Officer of the Day as soon as the Guards are placed, 
will see that the Communication between the out Guards are Cleared 
for the Rounds —————— 


HeadQuarters at the 32 Mile’ 
Encampment ———— Saturday Oct" 6° 1764 ———— 

Parole Sandusky 
Countersign Osweegatchy”® 

Field Officer for tomorrow Major Dehaass Adjutant & Quar- 
ter Master the 60% Regt 

The General to beat to morrow morning at Day break the horses 
to be Loaded when the Assembly beats & the whole to proceed as 
usual 
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The Troops to draw their Provisions for the future as fol- 
lows ————— 

The first three days of the week every person receives four 
pounds of Beef and three Pounds three Quarters of Flour for the 
other four days five Pounds of Beef and four Pounds of Flour. 

The Army to draw immediately three days Provisions (begin- 
ning with Maj® Field’s and ending with Lieut Col® m*Neal’s Corp 
of Virginia Volunteers) which completes the whole till the 9** Inst 
inclusive. This issuing to be served out of the Bags carried by 
the light-Horse, an equal proportion from each Troop ———— The 
Troopers whose horses will hereby be unloaded To reserve the flour 
Bags till by future issuings there be spare pack horses to carry 
them ————— 

The Quarter m* of the day will attend at head Quarters every 
morning before the Army marches and receive directions from the 
A: D. Qt MF General,?’ to take charge of and regulate the Brigades 
of Pack horses carrying the Officers Baggage on the March ———— 





Sunday Oct" y® 7 7oClock in the morning — 

If on the Army’s being attack’d or otherwise the Square is 
ordered to form — on the March the Signal for that Maneuvre will 
be the Drums beating to Arms,— The front Column will thereupon 
immediately form the front face of the Square 

The left and right Faces marching in a Single file and cover- 
ing the Convoy will continue moving in the same Direction and in 
open Order till the front of each arrives at the rear of the front 
face already formed: They will then face to the right and left out 
wards and move briskly in a line abreast till the left of the right 
face & the right of the left face reach the right and left extremes of 
the front Face By which they are Immediately to dress** and stand 
fast ———— The Officers taking particular care that the Men of their 
respective Plattoons & divisions do not croud but divide their 
Ground Equally as already directed at the distance of two paces 
from each other. 

The Corps de Reserve marches forward to the place allotted 
for it within The Square And the Rear Face in two Files in the 
Right & Left Hand Paths Continues in that Position Covering the 
Convoy till the whole is Marched within the Square; The Rear face 
will then Form and close the Square in the Usual Manner also 
dressing by the Extremeties of the Right & Left faces and dividing 
the Ground properly 
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The A: D: Q: M: G: will give directions to the Superin- 
tendants of Pack Horses and their Horse masters to range and 
unload their Different Brigades of Pack Horses carrying the Powder 
Tools Stores for the General Hospital the Baggage & Tents of the 
Army and all the Provisions in separate Columns within the Square 
ieaving proper & distinct spaces between each and also between 
them and the Troops The A:D:0:M:G: will regulate These so 
as to leave Sufficient Room for the Light Horse & Cattle. The 
whole to be arranged in such manner as not to crowd one another 
nor to obstruct tie Quick Conveyance of Orders to the Different 
parts of the Army. When it will be requisite to bring the two 
Corps of Virginia Voluntiers within the Square, The Signal for 
that Maneuvre will be a long Ruffle,*? Upon which the four divi- 
sions of these Corps formed Diagonnaly on the outside of the Dif- 
ferent Angles of the Square are Immediately to face Inwards and 
March in to the Square forming behind the Angles in the same 
manner as in the outside. —— 

[To be continued] 





EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1 The complete Orderly Book is contained in two small leather bound books 
8x 47/16 inches, hinged at the top of the narrow dimension. The pages 
are foxed and water stained, but are quite well preserved. The first book 
covers the route of Bouquet’s army from Carlisle to Pittsburgh along the 
already well established Forbes Road. It is hoped that this book may be 
published in later issues of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine. 
The second is here printed for the first time in order to trace the route cut 
by Bouquet’s army on his expedition against the Ohio Indians which had 
never been definitely located. 

The quaint spelling and abbreviations, with superior letters as well as punc- 
tuation, and other original forms have been retained as far as possible. The 
whole formal plan of the book follows the pattern of other orderly books 
of the British army. Methods of expressing the daily orders are stereotyped, 
yet this Orderly Book has a character all its own. 

The Orderly Book and the Journal, printed in Dr. Smith’s book, agree that 
the army crossed the Ohio (Allegheny) River on October 3rd. 

The Orderly Book: Tuesday, October the 2nd 1764 

ee or The Army marches tomorrow morning. The General to beat at 


daybreak ..... 

The Journal: . . . the army decamped from Fort-Pitt on Wednesday, October 
3rd and marched about one mile and a half over a rich level country, with 
stately timber, to camp No. 2, a strong piece of ground, pleasantly situated, 
with plenty of water and food for the cattle. 


In the Gage Papers, in the Ciements Library, however, there is a letter from 
Bouquet to Gage which begins as follows: 
Camp near Fort Pitt 2nd October 1764 

Sir. 

I have the honor to inform your Excellency;—that the Army crossed the 
Ohio yesterday. 
This version would make the crossing on the Ist of October. It is highly 
probable that the first contingent of the army crossed on the Ist to guard 
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the cattle and horses which had to be started over the river ahead of the 
main body, probably taking two days to swim them all across. They formed 
camp No. | at a convenient spot on the north side of the river to collect the 
animals and supplies as they were brought over. It must have been this 
movement that Bouquet reported to General Gage. On the 3rd the movement 
of the main body took place, and they marched directly to the place selected 
for the formation of encampment No. 2, in accordance with the lengthy 
orders of the 2nd of October, one and a half miles from the crossing. 


2 It is noteworthy that Bouquet called the promontory above the North Side of 


Pittsburgh Mount Gage in honor of General Thomas Gage, only the year 
previously made commander-in-chief of all His Majesty’s troops in North 
America. The hills, clothed in their growth of tall, virgin timber, appeared 
much more mountainous than now. On the Western slope of Mount Gage, 
between two small streams flowing down to the Ohio, was Camp No. 2, 
spreading over the triangle formed by California Avenue, Columbus Avenue, 
and Beaver Avenue in Pittsburgh’s North Side. 


3 Major Augustine Prevost was one of three Swiss brothers and one son who 


4 The 





accepted commissions in the Royal American Regiment, regarding which 
see note 4. His commission bore date of January 9, 1756, and he it was 
who succeeded Bouquet in command of the First Battalion after that officer’s 
decease. See Justin Winsor’s Narrative and Critial History of America, VI, 
p. 699, quoting Gentlemen’s Magazine of January 1766. 
During the Revolution Prevost, still in the British service, distinguished 
himself by taking Pensacola, Fla. and Sunbury, Ga.; and for his gallant 
defense of Savannah, he was promoted Major General as of February 19, 
1779. See British Army Lists, 1782, Library of Congress. He died in 1786. 
His Journal is printed in the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, vol. 
259-268. 
The General’s son, Augustine, also in the Royal Americans, resigned 
when a major, married a prominent lady of New York, and remained in 
America. He visited Bedford, Pa., in 1789, three years after his father’s 
death. See Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., vol. VIII, 305. 
60th or “Royal American Regiment,” originally the 62nd, was raised chiefly 
from German and other European settlers in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia by act of Parliament, 29 George II, c.V. (1755). See Beating Orders 
in Penna. Archives, ser. 2, vol. I, p. 700. In the reorganization of 1758, 
the 62nd became the 60th, which explains why the commissions of the early 
officers of the regiment bear designation of the 62nd. See W. C. Ford’s 
British Officers Serving in America, 1754-1774, pp. 4 and 7; also Hadden’s 
Journal and Orderly Book, Albany, 1884, Ixii, and 555. 
Though called a regiment, each battalion was as large as a brigade in the 
British army, each numbering 1000 enlisted men. There were originally four 
battalions which were reduced to two in 1763. The 3rd and 4th were again 
added in 1778 and reduced again at the peace of 1783. During the wars of 
1804-15 the number of battalions was increased to ten, later reduced again 
to two. See Hadden’s Journal, p. 555. The name was changed to “The Duke 
of York’s Own Rifle Corps” in 1825, and to “The King’s Royal Rifle Corps” 
in 1831. Ibid. 555. 
That the Royal Americans were not originally riflemen, in spite of so many 
assertions to the contrary, is attested by Bouquet himself in “General Idea 
of the Establishment of Light Troops for the Service of the Woods,” thus: 
“Their arms. the best that could be made, should be short fusils and some 
rifles, with bayonets in the form of a dirk.” Bouquet’s Orderly Book itself 
bears testimony that the Royal Americans were not riflemen at that time, 
for many explicit orders were given as to the position of the Royal Americans 
in the line of march, while the “rifle men” were directed to 98 on the flanks 
and to do special duty both marching and encamping. Similarly, General 
Forbes’ “Orderly Book” (1758) takes special -_ of the riflemen apart i 
the Royal Americans and the rest of the army. Forbes’ “Orderly Book,” last 
page, Library of Congress. 


5 
5. 
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5 Col. 
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John Bradstreet, with a force of about 1200 New England men, advanced 
to Detroit and Michilimackinac for the purpose of cooperating with Bouquet 
by preventing aid being sent to the Shawanese and Delawares by the Wyan- 
dots, Ottawas, and Chippewas. He, however, made ineffectual treaties with 
them and retreated before Bouquet reached the Tuscarawas, thus nearly 
dooming the expedition. Accounts of this may be found in Winsor’s Nar- 
rative and Critical History of America, 6, p. 698; John R. Alden’s General 
Gage in America, p. 96; Dr. Smith’s An Historical Account ..., Lendon, 
1766, pp. 2-6; 19-20. 

There is a significant letter in the Gage Papers in the Clements Library, 
vol. 24; Gage to Bouquet dated 

New York, Sept. 25, 1764. 

. And if they find Colonel Bradstreet is to be thus Amused; They 
will deceive Him till it is too late to act and then insult Him, and begin 
their horrid Murders. There is nothing will prevent this, but the fear of 
Chastisement from you; And I think Myself happy. That you are in a 
Condition to March against them.” 

Nothing could express more clearly Gage’s confidence in Bouquet. 


6 Many of the men in the army had lost relatives through Indian attacks and 


7 The 


8 The 


longed for revenge. One such was Thomas Mitchell, Indian Trader, whose 
son, Thomas Mitchell, Jr., had been murdered in Wakatomica, one of the 
towns they were marching against. Mitchell was one of the four guides 
officially commissioned by Bouquet; and these commissions, neatly en- 
grossed, are in the Gage Papers, volume 24. Alexander Lowry was Chief 
Guide; Andrew Boggs, Samuel Brown, and Thomas Mitchell were Guides. All 
of them had been Indian Traders, and three of them had interesting sub- 
sequent careers, especially Lowry who became very wealthy, a Colonel in 
the Revolution, member of Pennsylvania’s Constitutional Assembly and 
Senator. 

Their knowledge of the Ohio country must have been superb, as will appear 
later. 

orders for the 28th stated (They appear near the end of the Orderly Book 
No. 1, to be subsequently printed in the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Magazine) as follows: 

“Coll Bouquet having received advice that a Party of Mohawks and other 
friendly Indians are sent by Sir William Johnston to Join this Army. This 
Reinforcement being daily Expected, And to prevent any mistakes happening 
that might hurt our Friends it is at present expressly forbid to fire upon 
any Indians whatsoever that may appear on either side the River unless 
they fire first. 

This order however must not abate the Vigilance of the Troops nor prevent 
the Necessary Precautions being taken to guard against Stratagem or Sur- 
prise from the Enemy. 

General was the drum signal to strike the tents and prepare to march. All 
of the signals and calls of the eighteenth century armies were given by the 
drum-beat. Bugles were not used until well in the 19th century, and 
trumpets resembling hunting horns were used only in dragoon or cavalry 
corps. The regular drum signals were: Reveille, the General, the Assembly, 
the Troop, the Retreat, the Tattoo. Early military works all support this 
statement: Bland, Simes, Duane, all of the manuals of arms. Not until 
the manual of 1836 are bugle calls given, as well as drum calls, in the 
American army. 


9 Lieut. Colonel John McNeill was active in the frontier defence of Virginia, ac- 


companied Washington at Fort Necessity, was wounded at Braddock’s defeat, 
was promoted captain-lieutenant to command Washington’s own company 
in the Virginia Regiment, and commanded a company in Forbes’ army. A 
certificate issued by the Lieutenant Governor and Council of Virginia 
testifies that he had served for many years : brave, honest and gallant 
officer. He apparently went to Europe after this expedition with Bouquet. 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biog., 17, p. 292; D. S. Freeman, George 





a 
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Washington, II, 218, 370; Fitzpatrick, Writings of George Washington, I, 
406, 441; Ibid. II, 55, 94. Stevens, Papers of Henry Bouquet, Il, 24. 


10 Lieutenant Thomas Hutchins, engineer of the expedition with rank in the army 


as Assistant Engineer, was born in 1730 and was commissioned an ensign 
in the Second Pennsylvania Regiment Nov. 1, 1756; lieutenant, December 
18, 1757. Penna. Archives, 5th series, I, 90, 98, 184. He served through 
1758-59 as a supply officer with Forbes. Papers of Henry Bouquet, 117, 122. 
He entered regular service as Ensign in the Royal American Regiment, 
March 2, 1762. In 1766 Hutchins accompanied Capt. Harry Gordon on a 
trip down the Ohio and Mississippi when he made his notes on The Courses 
of the Ohio River. Promotion to a licutenancy, August 7, 1771, and to a 
captaincy in 1776 were well deserved. Army Lists, Library of Congress, 1772. 
He resigned his commission in 1777 rather than oppose his country and went 
to England where he published his Topographical Description of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and North Carolina. 

Hutchins was imprisoned for six weeks in London on suspicion of holding 
correspondence with Franklin in France. Upon his release he escaped to 
France, thence to Charleston, S. C., where he joined the American army 
under General Greene. According to Heitman Historical Register of Officers 
of the Continental Army, he left the army November 3, 1783, and im- 
mediately thereafter he became Geographer, later Geographer General of the 
United States. 

To Hutchins goes the credit of having devised the rectangular system 
of surveying the great western lands known to the world as the American 
Land System. 

When Hutchins died in Pittsburgh, in 1789, aged 59, funeral rites were 
conducted by his old friend of frontier days, Rev. John Heckewelder. His 
grave may still be seen amid a busy city in Trinity Churchyard. Cf. F. E 
Hicks, “Biographical Sketch of Thomas Hutchins” in Reprint of Topograph- 
ical Description . . ., etc., Cleveland, 1904; also “Biography of Thomas Hutch- 
ins” by Anna M. Quattrochi (Doctoral Dissertation). Carnegie Library. 


11 The tradition of the Forty-Second Regiment of Foot dates from 1729. They 


were designated the Royal Highlanders. thus making them one of the regi- 
ments of the Royal Household, and they later became known as the Black 
Watch from the sombreness of their dark tartan in contrast to the brilliant 
colors of the clan tartans. On active duty in the woods they wore a flat 
blue bonnet (tam) and laid aside the sporan, with both of which most 
artistic representations endow them. (Cf. 4 Representation of the Clothing 
of his Majesty’s Household, and of all the Forces Upon the Establishment of 
Great Britain and Ireland; also James Laver in British Military Uniforms, 
London, 1942. The Black Watch has participated in every campaign in which 
Great Britain has been engaged since their organization to the present day. 


12 Major John Field, an officer of the Virginia militia, was born in Culpeper 


County in 1720, and served on the Virginia frontiers. He served with both 
Braddock and Forbes, and, in Washington’s words, was an “extremely active, 
brave, and zealous officer.” See Fitzpatrick’s Writings of George W ashing- 
ton, I, 445; Freeman’s George Washington, II, 201; III, 119. He served with 
Bouquet as a Major, and was commissioned colonel in 1766. Field com- 
manded the reserve of Gen Andrew Lewis at the Battle of Point Pleasant 
in 1774, where “every man was a hero,” and, with Col. Charles Lewis was 
killed. Livia Simpson-Poffenbarger, The Battle of Point Pleasant, 1909. 


13 This is a specific case where the “Riffelmen” are noticed in the same day’s orders 


quite apart from the 60th Regiment. 

Rifles had been in use on both sides earlier than has usually been sup- 
posed. In a letter to Governor Robert Hunter Morris, under date of “Lan- 
caster, 24th of April, 1756,” Edward Shippen stated: “... The Indians make 
use of rifled guns for the most part, and there is such a difference between 
these sort of Guns and Smooth bored, that if I was in an Engagement with 
the Savages, that I would rather Stand my chance with one of the former sort.” 
—Penna. Archives, U1, p. 642. 
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Among the Cumberland Papers in Windsor Castle is a letter of a 
British officer reporting on Braddock’s battle: “They (the Grenadiers) re- 


turned the fire . . . which was return’d tho not in a regular manner, but like 
Popping shots, with littlé explosion, only a kind of whizzing wnat which 1s 
proof the Enemy’s Arms were riffle barrels . . .“* S. M. Pargellis, Military 


Affairs in North America, 1936, p. 115. 

14 The orders of the 14th of September, issued at the camp near Fort Ligonier, as 
recorded in the Orderly Book No. 1 (which it is hoped will be printed in the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine subsequently). “. . . the Brigade 
of horses Carrying the powder in the rear of the Reserve. The Baggage of 
the army follows the powder. . . . sixteen brigades of pack Horses 72 in each 
Loaded with provisions in four Divisions . . . A Company of Light Infantry 
followed by an Officer and ten Light horse men will Close the March. 

The Remainder of the two troops of Light Horse to Guard the Oxen & Sheep.” 
The packhorses for provisions alone thus numbered 1152. 


_ 


5 B-uquet had learned by hard experience the value of improvised breastworks 
when he had had to use flour bags, packsaddles, and provision bundles as 
protection atop the hill at Bushy Run, August 5-6, 1763. He never forgot 
the lesson learned there, and at every er thereafter made use of the 
provisions to construct redoubts. The quantity of packs must have been con- 
siderable when we figure that 1152 pack animals each carried approximately 
150 pounds, according to Dr. Smith’s book, appendix Reflections on War with 
the Savages, London Edition, 1766, p. 53. 

16 Among the British Royal Warrants of 1768 is found the following: The camp 
colours to be eighteen inches square and of the colour of the facing of the 

regiment (i.e. the color of the lapels of the coats) and the number of the 
regiment upon them. The poles to be seven feet six inches long . . . Lefferts, 
Uniforms of the American, British, French and German Armies in the Revo- 
lution, New York Historical Society, p. 183. 

17 The method of going and receiving the “Grand Rounds,” or examination of the 
pickets and guards, is described in various of the early manuals and regula- 
tions. Major Enion Williams gives a graphic picture in his diary, 1775, of 
the Rounds conducted at Cambridge: “We found the sentries in general alert, 
but some had not the right countersign, for which the sergeants were severely 
reprimanded .. . The sentry next the general, on hearing us within 30 yards, 
hollows out “who goes there,” Sergeant answers “Rounds.” “What rounds,” 

“The grand rounds.” Sergeant “Advance and give the countersign.” , , , 

The sentry then calls the Sergeant of the Guard. The Guard turn out 

under arms... .” 





18 The paroles and countersigns form one of the most inter resting features of the 
Orderly Book. They demonstrate an array © f Bouquet’s geographical knowl- 
edge and the many associations that reca!led scenes of the homeland or of far 
flung campaigns familiar to the cosm« ypolitan group of officers of the Royal 
Americans and the Royal Highlanders. Many of the paroles refer to now 
nearly forgotten Indian names: 

Onondago (a), the chief “Council Fire” of the Six Nations, where Syracuse, 
N. Y., now stands 

Cataraqui, the Indian settlement and river of the same name that empties 
into Lake Ontario at Kingston, Ontario, then Fort Frontenac. 

Oswegatchy (-c), the river that joins the St. Lawrence at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Cochnauago (Caughnawaga), town of the French Mohawks or “Praying 
Indians” near Quebec. 

Wackatamacky (Wakatomika), Shawnee town, now Dresden, Ohio. 

Custelozgo (Custaloga), Delaware, chief of the Wolf tribe. 

Some of these names commemorate places dear to the Scotch, Swiss, and 

Irish. Still others are purely geographic: e.g., Hecla, volcanic peak in Iceland; 

the Hebridean island of St. Kilda; Pondicherry and Ganges, which evince 

Bouquet’s mindfulness of the British quest for empire at that very moment 

being carried on in far away India. 
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) 19 Turbutt Francis was one of the most colorful personalities of his day. His 
father, Tench, Sr., was the recognized leader of the Philadelphia bar and was 
; uncle of Sir Philip Francis, reputed author of the “Letters of Junius.” Tur- 
butt was brother-in-law to one (afterwards) Chief Justice of Pennsylvania 
) and uncle to another. A nephew, Tench Tilghman, was the favored aide- 
de-camp to Washington who was chosen to carry the news of the Yorktown 
victory to Cong zress. Cf —_ M. Eastman, Courts and Lawyers of Penn- 
sylvania, 1, 253-254; i Cc Fitzpatrick, The Spirit of the Revolution, p. 83. 
} Turbutt was commissioned ensign in the 44th Regiment, April 20, 1757; 


lieutenant, July 24, 1758. This he resigned, and he took service to command 
a battalion in the Pennsylvania Regiment after the retirement of Col. Conrad 

} Weiser. A letter of Joseph Shippen to Col. James Burd among the Shippen 
Papers in the Clements Library details this move. 

An interesting sidelight is ‘presented by the fact that Tench Francis, Jr., 
brother of Turbutt, a little more than a year prior to this expedition, had 
married Miss Anne Willing, to whom Col. Bouquet presumably had been 
engaged. See Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog. Ul, 112ff. 


) Col . Francis became one of the largest land holders in Pennsylvania in 
cons sequence of his leadership of an organization of Sener s officers, formed 
‘ on the return march from this very campaign, to petition the Colony 
Government to buy land from the Indians for these officers. The Purchase 
\ of 1768 — d. Francis obtained 2775 acres on the eastern side of Susque- 
{ hanna, and, after purchasing adjacent land, he owned 18 miles of river front 
from Northumberland northward. See Bell’s History of Northumberland 
County, p. 83ff. 


At the outbreak of the Revolution Col. Francis was an invalid suffering 
from inflammatory rheumatism. The diary of his nephew, the Tory, James 
Allen, states that he died in July of 1777. 
} 20 The Journal, reported by Dr. Smith, states: 

Thursday, October 4th, having proceeded about ten miles, they came 
to the Ohio, at the beginning of the narrows, and from thence followed the 
course of the river along a flat gravelly beach, about six miles and a quarter; 
with two islands on their left, the lowermost about six miles long... At 
the lower end of this island, the army left the river, . . . to Camp No. 3; 
this day’s march being nine miles and a quarter. 

The “LL-Mile Encampment, by scaled distances, was at the present Glen 
Osborn, just above Sewickley, on the “second bank” at an elevation of about 
sixty feet above the river. 

21 Major James Murray was commissioned Captain in the 42nd, Royal Highlanders 
’ July 20, 1757. His commission was just a year senior to Capt. William 

Murray, also of the 42nd. He apparently was made a major just prior to 
this expedition. See W. C. Ford, British Officers in America, 1754-1774, here- 





| after referred to simply as Ford. Also see Papers of Col. Henry Bouquet, 
from British Museum MSS, Harrisburg, 1951, hereafter referred to as Papers 
of Henry Bouquet. 
22 The Journal says: 


“Friday October 5th. In this day’s march the army passed through Loggs- 

} town, situated seven miles and a half, fifty-seven perches, by the path from 
Fort Pitt. This place was noted before the war for the great trade carried 
on there by the English and French; but its inhabitants, the Shawanese and 
Delawares, abandoned it in the year 1750.” 

This is evidently a misrez _ : of Hutchins’ MS on the part of Dr. Smith, 
as it appears in all editions of his dn Historical Account ..., and forms 
the best proof that Smith followed the Hutchins MS. The writer has care- 
} fully examined the Hutchins MS and found it to read unmistakably “1758,” 

although rather indistinct. The full sentence in Hutchins’ own handwriting 

) reads: “This place was — before the war of 1758 for the great trade... 
but its inhabitants . . . abandoned it in the year 175(?)” How could it have 
been “noted” up until 1758, if it had been abandoned in 1750? Hanna, in 
his Wilderness Trail, 1, p. 377, says Logstown was occupied as late as August 
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23, 1758, when Christian Frederick Post stayed there over night. See Post’s 
“Journal,” R. G. Thwaites, Early Western Travels, vol. 1, p. 201. 


The Journal continues: ) 
“Proceeding beyond Loggstown, through a fine country, ... they came 
to Camp No. 4; on a level piece of ground, with a thicket in the rear, a small ) 


precipice around the front, with a run of water at the foot, and good food 
for the cattle. This day’s march was nine miles, one half, and fifty three 
perches.” 

The above exact distance, together with the next day’s distances, when 
measured carefully, places this campsite on the ground now occupied by a 
drive-in theatre, just beyond the Mount Gallitzen Academy, below Baden, 
Beaver County. Evidence of the “small precipice around the front” of the ) 
campsite can still be seen where the remains of a ravine. small but deep, run 
from below the highway back toward the hill. This was certainly deeper at 
that time, having been partly filled by erosion, farming, and highway 
construction. 


23 Asher Clayton, of Lancaster County, was commissioned Lieutenant in the Third 


Pennsylvania Battalion, May 24, 1756; and, according to Joseph Shippen’s ) 
account book among the Shippen Papers in the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, he was an adjutant at Fort Augusta (Sunbury) that year ) 


and the next. As Captain and Quarter-Master of the Second Battalion he 
marched with the Forbes expedition and was wounded at Grant’s defeat, 
September 14, 1758. 

James Kenny, in his Journal, mentions Captain Clayton of New Jersey 
at Mercer’s Fort Pitt in 1759. Frank Mous! rh Genealogical Notes (Micro- 
film), Pennsylvania Historical Society, show Asher Clayton, born Monmouth 
County, N. J., c. 1740 

In October, 1763, Clayton, a major since April 12, 1760, was sent with 
a force of Lancaster County militia to drive out the Connecticut settlers 
from Wyoming. They found the savages had preceded them and had mur- 
dered the inhabitants. 

From July 2, 1764, Clayton was Lieutenant Colonel Commandant of the 
Second Pennsylvania Battalion and marched forthwith in Bouquet’s army 
to Ohio. Cf. Penna. Archives, Ser. 5, 1, 336. He took an active part in the 
organization of officers to obtain land of the New Purchase until January, 
1769. In 1771 he was living on his farm in the Wyoming Valley when the 
Connecticut forces attacked, and he was the leader of the Pennamites. 

In later life Col. Clayton is said to have suffered from his wound sustain- 
ed at Grant’s defeat, hence took no part in the Revolution. He paid taxes 
in Turbutt Township, Northumberland County, until 1781. 


- 


24 The slowness of these herds of cattle and sheep greatly retarded the progress 
of the army and accounts for marches of only six to nine miles per day. It 
must be remembered that there were no motorized transports and no refrigera- 
tion to prevent provisions from spoiling. Fresh meat supplies had to be 
transported on the hoof. Bouquet’s herds numbered 400 head of cattle (ac- 
cording to Dr. Johnson) and nearly as many sheep, all of which had to be 
forced to climb steep ascents, roll down precipitous descents, and to swim 
streams too deep to wade. The sound of their lowing and bleating could be i 
heard for a very long distance through the forest. With the line of march 
covering well over a mile when in perfect marching order, this train of 
animals, plus twelve to fourteen hundred packhorses, was certainly a very 
serious encumbrance. 


25 This camp was actually 32-1/4 miles and 53 perches (rods) from Fort Pitt, and | 
according to the Journal was 7-1/4 miles and 57 perches (rods) west of the Big 
Beaver. The site of Camp No. 5 lies in the extreme north eastern corner of 
Ohio Township, Beaver County. Penna., a right angle triangular platform of 
land thirty feet above the surrounding creek bottom, comprising at least forty ) 
acres It is today part of the beautiful Cook-Anderson dairy and stock farm, } 
“Two miles beyond Beaver creek,” says the Journal, ‘ ‘by two small springs, 
was seen the skull of a child, that had been fixed on a pole by the Indians. 
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The tracks of 15 Indians were this day discovered.” 


26 John Philip de Haas, born in Holland c. 1735, settled in Lancaster County, 


Penna., c. 1750. He was appointed Ensign in the First Penna. Battalion 
January 3, 1758, and served with Forbes, with Bouquet at the Battle of 
Bushy Run in 1763, and as Major in 1764 against the Ohio Indians. See 
Penna. Archives, 2nd Ser., I1, 558, 605, 612. He received lands in Buffalo 
Valley and Bald Eagle Valley to the total amount of 1734 acres. 

In the Revolution de Haas was Lieut. Colonel, then Colonel, of the 
First Penna. Battalion which became the 2nd Penna. Regiment, Continental 
Line, served through the Canadian campaign and the Battle of Long Island, 
promoted Brigadier General February 21, 1777. After serving in various 
capacities, he was afflicted severely with gout, which ended his military 
career. Died in Phila delphia, Jan. 3, 1786. Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., 
vol. II, 345ff; Penna. Archives, 2nd Ser., vol. X, 405. 


27 Assistant Deputy Quarter Master General. 
28 Dress: to form in line and take proper distances. 
29 Ruffle (of a drum): a low, vibrating beat, not so loud as a roll. Webster. 
































THE FRANKLIN LETTERS FROM THE 
LAND OF OIL 


Edited by Ernest C. MILLER 


administrators appointed by the courts, and trust depart- 

ments of banks, are family letters that were of some special 
significance to the deceased. At times, letters relating to the earliest 
days of oil in northwestern Pennsylvania are found, and these gen- 
erally find their way into institutional collections, museums, and the 
libraries of private collectors of petroleum Americana items. 

Strange as it may seem, very seldom have any extensive “runs” 
of such letters been turned up. It comes then as a pleasant task to 
be able to report the discovery of a series of ten letters from petrolia 
written in 1865 by George M. Franklin of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Franklin was born in Lancaster June 9, 1839, and after some 
private tutoring, he entered Lancaster High School. Later he at- 
tended Yale College where he finished with the class of 1858 and 
spent the next year studying law in his father’s office; he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in August, 1861. A year later he was commissioned 
a First Lieutenant in Company A, 122nd Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Infantry, and marched away to war where he saw action at Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and many other smaller engage- 
ments. He was discharged with his regiment at the expiration of 
its term of service in May, 1863, as a Captain. 

A relative, Major General William B. Franklin, was command- 
ing the Nineteenth Army Corps in the Department of the Gulf at 
this time, and he appointed George Franklin as Assistant Adjutant 
General. In such a capacity, Captain Franklin participated in the 
Sabine River Expedition, the Red River Campaign, Bayou Rapids, 
and the Caen River Crossing. On October 22, 1864, he resigned 
his commission and returned home, but not for a long stay. Shortly 


() FTEN found among the papers in estates settled by lawyers, 





Mr. Miller, who is an experienced oil man, and a historian by avocation, has 
been a frequent contributor to this publication. His paper opens the Centennial 
Year of Oil as a presentation of oil history for the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Magazine. —Ed. 
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after his resignation, the greatest period of speculation in oil started 
and in some manner unknown, he became engaged in the oil busi- 
ness, either as a partner, or perhaps as a combined partner and 
attorney. The work made a stay in the oil fields necessary and while 
there he wrote letters to his lady friend, Miss Sarah M. Steinman. 
whom he later married. 

After his stint as an oil man terminated, he worked for and 
received an M.A. degree from Yale in July, 1866. As a member 
of the firm of George M. Steinman & Company, he was engaged in 
the hardware business, and he was also part of the firm known as 
the Juniata Sand Company, supplying white glass sand for the 
manufacture of table and plate glassware. 

Among other business interests, he was vice-president of the 
Hamilton Watch Company, and a director of the Farmer’s National 
Bank of Lancaster. For ten years he served on the Lancaster City 
Council, four years as President, and as a member of St. James’ 
Episcopal Church, he acted as a warden for fourteen years. 

Franklin's letters from the oil country date from May 6, 1865. 
through November 11 of the same year. All were mailed from the 
town where they were written except the first one. The letters, 
owned by the editor of this article, are printed exactly as found ex- 
cept for the elimination of some personal writing which does not 
relate to oildom. All of them were sent to Miss Steinman. 

Captain Franklin died at Lancaster on May 15, 1899, at the age 
of sixty and his obituary merely mentions that he was at one time 
briefly engaged in the oil business with Mr. J. R. Peale. We can 
only hope that his oil business turned out to be profitable, but he 
probably was convinced that a good steady business was better than 
the ups-and-downs of early oil speculation and gave it up in favor 
of his Lancaster interests. 


(Mailed from Meadville, Pa., May 7, 1865.) 
Franklin, Saturday 
May 6th, 1865. 

I was detained five hours yesterday in Oil City, waiting for the 
train, and was obliged to stop here to attend to a little business. 
I leave for Meadville in half an hour, and hope to get through with 
my business there to-day. As there are no trains running on Sunday 
I will be shut up there until one o’clock Moriday morning. . . . The 
railroads in this country are one horse concerns, running as a 
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general thing but one—at most two—trains daily. If I succeed 
making a satisfactory bargain with the man in Meadville, I will spend 
Monday in a trip to Tionesta and Pithole Creeks and start for home 
on Tuesday, which will get me there on Wednesday. Circumstances 
may delay me a day or two longer, but I think and hope not. I am 
sincerely sick of this region and anxious to get back to where my 
heart is. But as I am engineering to make a couple of thousand 
dollars, I cannot leave until the matter is closed... . 

Yesterday I walked about ten miles, hoping to get through 
quicker, and carried my baggage part of the way. Before we finished 
cur tramp I met an acquaintance on horseback, who kindly dis- 
mounted and packed our baggage on his beast. Tell George we 
walked through the Oil Creek region through which he rode on 
Sunday. He can give you an idea of the pleasures of pedestrianism 
there. Trying to jump over a mud-puddle, I slipped and fell into 
it and rolled down the hill, tearing a great slit in my pantaloons by 
reason of which I am now reduced to the corduroys.' 

Charley Hayes and Harry Decker are here. Charley was as 
usual! last night, and entertained the guests of this inn on the piano. 
We all slept in the same room last night and Charley kept us awake 
for more than an hour, alternately exhibiting his imaginary wild 
beasts and trying to sell oil territory. Bright and early this morn- 
ing he left, as though he had never been tipsy. We had five sleeping 
last night in a miserable little room, in dirty beds, and were lucky 
at that. 

Meadville 
Sunday May 7th, 1865. 

. . . how disgusting it would have been to spend this day in 

any other town in the oil regions—Oil City for instance.* So you 





1 Slipping in mud made worse by a coating of oil was a common daily 
accident throughout the oil country and has been reported by most of 
the early visitors who wrote either books about the region or letters to 
their folks at home. 

Oil City was an unattractive place during the early oil days. J. H. A. 
Bone wrote a guide book in 1865 titled “Petroleum and Petroleum Wells,” 
and of Oil City he said, “Oil City at last. Oil City, with its one long 
crooked and bottomless street. Oil City, with its dirty houses, greasy 
plank sidewalks, and fathomless mud. Oil City, where horsemen ford 
the street in from four to five feet of liquid filth, and where the inhabit- 
ants wear knee-boots as part of indoor equipment. Oil City, which will 
give the dirtiest place in the world three feet advantage and then beat 
it in depth of mud. Oil City, where weary travellers think themselves 
blest if they can secure their claim to six feet of floor for the night, 
and where the most favored individual accepts with grateful joy the 
offer of half a bed and the twentieth interest in a bedroom.” 
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see I have something to be thankful for. We have an elegant room 
on the first floor which opens on the piazza. There is a beautiful 
lawn in front of us, and a romantic creek flows through it near by. 
. . . We had as good a dinner to-day as I ever sat down to at a 
hotel.? Being somewhat in luck, financially, I seasoned the ice cream 
and nuts with a bottle of sherry, by way of consolation for absence 
from home. For many reasons we were fortunate in finding our- 
selves here to-day, it being impossible to get home. A classmate, 
one of my most intimate college friends, came on the train last night, 
and we have been together all day. I was glad to see the old fellow, 
especially as he is one of the few bachelors remaining. We intended 
to go to church this morning, but we were prevented. Two gentle- 
men sent their card into my room before I had finished dressing, 
and, as they were about to leave town, I was compelled to talk 
over some business matters with them. Then my only chance for 
a bath was rapidly passing away, and I seized it. By the time I 
finished church was dismissed. 


Last night I went to hear Mrs. Thompson, a spiritualistic ora- 
turess hold forth in behalf of the Christian Commission. She in- 
vited the audience to give her a subject for a poem; they suggested 
“Niagara Falls.” I missed the greater part of this by going late. 
There followed an eloquent lecture on the “folly of crime,” which I 
suppose was also chosen for her by the audience. I will tell you 
more about it when I get home. It was very funny. Fortunately, 
the war being ended, the Christian Commission does not need much 
more money. 

To-morrow morning early I will start for Titusville, where I 
expect to get your letter. Stopping there about two hours, I will 
hire a horse and go across to Tionesta Creek as fast as the beast 
can carry me. The distance is, going and returning, about fifty miles. 
I hope to get back by Tuesday night*.. . 

The trip to Tionesta is not the most agreeable way of filling 
in the interval. There is this to comfort us—I am doing very well 
here and... 





3 This was the McHenry House at Meadville, a railroad hotel long known 
for its excellent food and accommodations. It was the last opportunity 
for travelers to taste luxury before disappearing into the oil country. 

4 Prodigious distances were covered by oil men, scouts, lease seekers, 

and speculators, both on horses as well as on foot. Muscles were strong, 

transportation virtually non-existent, and the desire for wealth was great. 
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Corry 
May 8th, 1865. 

I missed the connection this morning, and am enjoying the bliss 
of waiting six hours in this nasty little town. I took the six o’clock 
freight train, expecting to get here in time to start for Titusville at 
ten. I tried the same thing once before and failed, and I have no 
one to blame but myself. It was my own lazy stupidity that pre- 
vented me from getting up at one o'clock this morning ... . If I had 
reached Titusville at noon, according to programme, I would have 
ridden twenty miles to-day, leaving thirty for to-morrow. I fear 
this will detain me one day longer. In the present condition of the 
1oads I have no hope of being able to ride fifty miles in one day... . 
I comfort myself with the belief that there is no likelihood of my 
coming out here again for some months at least. If my horse will 
stand it I will do my job in one day, but such a vigorous animal 
would be hard to find in this country. 


Titusville 
Saturday Sept 16th, 1865. 

I got up before six to attend to some business before the early 
train started. Mr. Wright and nearly everybody else with whom I 
am intimate went home... ° 

Mr. Wright will return on Monday night. 


Don’t forget that we move to Pithole on Tuesday, box 1121. 


How does Mame like Bob Nevin’s choice of profession? By 
the time he is prepared there may be a vacancy here, or a church 
at Pithole. The salary is not large enough to tempt him to habits 
of luxury, streets are rather dirty, and climate wet and unsalubrious, 
but preachers have no choice in their younger days. 


What kind of Sundays we will have at Pithole remains to be 
seen. They are building two new churches, Methodist and Presby- 
terian I think. At present the former have itinerant preaching in 


5 Mr. S. G. Wright was apparently a partner in the same oil transaction 
Franklin was engaged in. 
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the open air, and the latter make use of the theatre.° When I have 
seen for myself I will tell you all about it. As far as comforts of 
all kinds are concerned the departure from Titusville will be a de- 
cided loss to us. I can stand it however. 


Titusville 
Sept 18th, 1865. 


The only excitement of to-day was a brutal fight between two 
bulldogs, which lasted until one of the dogs had torn out his teeth, 
and attracted a large crowd, male and female. Such is the refine- 
ment of society in Titusville. At Pithole it is still worse. 


Ask George how he would like to live within gunshot of the 
United States well at Pithole, as it was when we walked over to 
see it. It is infinitely more disagreeable now. We will move there 
to-morrow if Mr. Wright returns from home to-night. We will 
try to rent a house to occupy for a month until we can build one to 
suit ourselves. After we get permanently fixed I will have a photo- 
graph of the house and inmates taken, if there is an artist within 
reach. If Maj. Hoopes, or any of my friends, contemplate an early 
visit to this region, do not let them come until our housekeeping 
arrangements are completed. When the railroad, or plank road, to 
Pithole is finished, I hope to see your Pa and George here. Just 
now they could not “travel comfortably.” A great many men have 
their wives living here with them. How they can take them from 
comfortable homes to subject them to absolute misery is a mystery 
to me. All these women are doomed to close imprisonment from 
early Fall to late Summer, with nothing but mud and cloudy skies 
to look out on; and the indoor comforts are not first class. 


Titusville 
Sept 19th, 1865. 
We did not get off to Pithole to-day because Mr. Wright did 


6 The first divine service at Pithole was conducted by the Rev. Darius S. 
Steadman, a Methodist minister; he collected a group on the main street 
on July 23, 1865, and started a service. The crowd rapidly reached 300 
people. Later, before a church was completed, Steadman preached in 
the Metropolitan Stables, Murphy’s Theatre, and in the barrooms of 
some of the hotels. 
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not come last night. If he arrives to-night, as I presume he will, 
we will probably depart hence to-morrow. I cannot leave here until 
he comes. His brother was here for a few hours this afternoon, and 
we found time to play one game of billiards, which was the first 
amusement I have indulged in since our game of chess about a week 
ago. 


Pithole City 
Sept 25th, 1865. 
Feeling much better this morning, I came over here. .\ thunder- 
storm overtook us on the way and the rain came down in torrents... 
The weather has cleared off, and we are just debating whether 
to return to Titusville to-night by way of Plummer, which will give 
us a ride of about eighteen miles, or remain here until to-morrow. 


Pithole City 
Oct 12th, 1865. 
... Mr. Wright came on the cars at Lock Haven, which was 

a great satisfaction to me, as he had been at Pithole during the fire.’ 
We were not injured at all. Our loss does not exceed ten thousand 
dollars, and we are insured for fifty thousand. Everything is pro- 
gressing favorably. The Chicago parties made their payment a 
little behind time but soon enough to be of service to us in our pay- 
ment. Oil has gone up from three to six dollars and a half, and is 
still rising, and I think we will get through our big speculation nicely. 
The others are also doing well and I am in good spirits. 

We are negotiating for the renting of a house to-day. We bought 
one this morning from Thompson, but as usual, he backed out of 
his bargain after the contract was drawn up. I have a man out now 
trying to rent one for a month, until we can build. I hope we will 
be abie to “put our legs” under our own mahogany (or pine) by 
Monday next. This, and other business, has kept me very busy 
since I have been here . 


Pithole 
Oct 13th, 1865 
I have been busy to-day drawing up the papers necessary to 
recover our insurance, and attending to various other matters which 





7 This was Pithole’s first great fire which took place October 9, 1865. 
Twelve wells burned with a loss of about $50,000. 
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accumulated during our absence. We find, on examination, that 
our loss did not exceed a thousand barrels of oil, worth six thousand 
dollars. Business is very brisk now. There has been a constant 
stream of teams passing our office since two or three o’clock this 
morning. Occasionally they get jammed and we see acres of teams 
utterly unable to move in any direction. Last night Mr. Thompson 
concluded that we would not give him more money than we agreed 
on for his house, so he accepted the agreement and we nailed him 
by giving him the greenbacks on the spot. 

I am going up town*® as soon as this letter is finished to buy 
two stoves, kitchen table and house furniture etc, and I hope we 
will be ready to eat at our own table by to-morrow night or Monday. 
That will be a great point gained. Since I returned here I have 
started through the list of Pithole hotels, giving each a trial. I am 
pretty well down the list now and am thoroughly disgusted. None 
of them furnished an eatable meal, to say nothing of the filth. For- 
tunately for me I have been too much occupied to think of discomforts ; 
utherwise I would have been dreadfully homesick. 


Old Brooks is the prince of negroes and Tom and Julia are 
getting along very well. I expect to get them established in the new 
house to-night. They have made a great change in the appearance 
of our office and, I might say, of its occupants.’ 


An Episcopal minister has just been in to see about making 
arrangements for starting a church here. The first meeting will be 
held in the theatre on Sunday.!° 

Pithole 
Nov Lith, 1865. 

Here I am once more, under the dominion of the tyrannical 

Brooks, with “my legs under my own mahogany” (only it isn’t 





8 Franklin and his friends seem to have had their residence on their land 
on the John Dawson farm, this locality being called Dawson Center. 
It was a mile and a half from the center of Pithole and the terminus 
of the Titusville Plank Road. 

9 Men tended to become “sloppy” in the filth and turmoil of the oil 
country. Water was often scarce at Pithole and the usual accommo- 
dations missing. As Franklin explained, food was universally poor in 
quality and the preparation of it was deplorable. 

10 This was the Rev. D. S. Steadman who was instrumental in the building 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Pithole, the opening of the first 
organized school in the town, and the disappearance of many of the 

demireps from the city. 
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niahogany). It is Saturday night...... I reached this charming 
spot at five o’clock. My horse was at Titusville, so I was spared 
the risks and agonies of staging it. We did not leave Titusville 
until one o’clock, because the frozen roads were dangerous to the 
horses. I was afraid they would break their legs by sinking through 
the crust. Just think of taking four hours to go eleven miles, half 
of the distance being good plank road. You cannot imagine the 
horrible condition of the roads. I will not go to Titusville, except 
when compelled, until they are thoroughly frozen. 

. . . Chittenden left for Chicago this morning, to be gone about 
a week. I find no change here, excepting that the U.S. Well, the 
oldest on the farm, was tapped by another and ceased flowing yes- 
terday''; and a new one, larger than the U.S., was struck about the 
same time. We have just received a dispatch from New York saying 
that oil has gone up in price. But the roads are so bad we will 
have great difficulty in getting it to market. There are still several 
inches of snow in the woods from last Sunday’s storm, and it is 
very cold. 





11 Franklin reports the U. S. Well stopped flowing November 10 but it 
was not until November 23, 1865, that newspapers confirmed this fact. 
Franklin’s date is doubtless right for he was on the ground. Perhaps 

the well owners were not in a hurry to have the news leak out. 
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COVERED BRIDGES 
C. W. W. ELKIN 


N 1841 Charles Dickens visited America and when he returned 
| to England he had some varied experiences to record, often in 

a critical way, of places and things he had seen in the United 
States. One such experience I wish to cite here. “We crossed the 
river by a wooden bridge, roofed and covered on all sides, and nearly 
a mile in length. It was profoundly dark, perplexed with great 
beams, crossing and recrossing it at every possible angle ; and through 
the broad chinks and crevices in the floor, the rapid river gleamed, 
far down below, like a legion of eyes. We had no lamps; and as 
the horses stumbled and floundered through this place, toward the 
distant speck of dying light, it seemed interminable. I really could 
not at first persuade myself as we rumbled heavily on, filling the 
bridge with hollow noises, but what I was in a painful dream; for 
I had often dreamed of toiling through such places, and as often 
argued, even at the time, ‘This cannot be reality’.”' The bridge in 
question was one over the Susquehanna River at Harrisburg. 

After more than a century we can view with different eyes what 
the covered bridge has meant in the development of our country, 
practically as well as sentimentally. Bridges are more than just 
useful structures. They are the familiar and romantic landmarks of 
our countryside. The first question that naturally arises when the 
individual sees a covered bridge is: Why was the wooden bridge 
covered with a roof? Simply, one can answer by asking another 
question: Why is a roof put on a barn or a house? Primarily, of 
course, a roof over a bridge preserved the wooden structure from 
rotting during the summer and from freezing its joints during the 
winter. Yes, there were other, though less important reasons, for 
roofing the bridge: to keep the roadway dry, for the floor was often 





An address delivered before the Society by C. W. W. Elkin, M.D. on 
March 24, 1958. Dr. Elkin, Secretary of the Historical Society, is widely 
known as a physician, but he is also an archaeologist and historian. His 
paper “Remarks on Some Old Cemeteries in the Pittsburgh Region” in 
Volume 38 of this magazine is one of great interest and is in frequent 
demand.—Ed. 


1 Dickens, Charles. American Notes 
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oiled and was slippery when wet; to strengthen the structure; to give 
the bridge a barn appearance and thereby remove the fear of farm 
animals in crossing a rushing stream. The real reason for covering 
the bridges on top and sides was, as the farmer in New England 
stated it, the same reason that women wear petticoats—‘‘to protect 
their underpinning.” There were other less common uses made oi 
the covered bridges. They served as protection against snow and 
rainstorms, as places for town meetings, as assembly and drilling 
ground for troops (during the Civil War), as background for adver- 
tising circuses and religious meetings, and as toll houses. But one 
thing that the covered bridge did that was not welcomed by the 
farmer with horses and sled was keeping the snow off the roadway. 
Probably few people of today ever heard of the expression “snow 
the bridge,” but it was common fifty or sixty years ago when farm- 
ers used large sleds for winter hauling and fancy cutters were com- 
mon. Since the roof of the bridge protected the flocr, no snow fell 
inside on the bare floor. To overcome this obstacle to travel, either 
the driver of the horses or the farmers living nearby had to shovel 
or haul snow and spread it over the floor deep enough to permit the 
load to be hauled through. 

Long before the National Pike came into existence, bridges 
were built across the Connecticut and Schuylkill Rivers. These first 
permanent bridges, made entirely of wood, were masterpieces of 
timber construction. They set the pattern for the thousands of 
covered bridges that were built from Maine to California. Among 
the most famous pioneer bridge builders were Timothy Palmer and 
Theodore Burr. They learned the art of timber construction in New 
England. The New Englander’s skill as a wood joiner is well known. 
His barns, his wooden bridges are proof of his ingenuity in putting 
to good use the magnificent virgin forest that hemmed the coves 
along the coast and lined the river banks.? 

The old National Pike, opened in 1818, created a means of 
reaching the developing West. The Pike crossed many streams 
requiring wooden bridges. Over them passed many noted persons 
on their way to Washington and the East. Henry Clay was a fre- 
quent traveler on the National Pike. Once he was crossing Dunlap’s 
Creek (Fayette County) on an old wooden bridge when it gave way. 
dumping the statesman into the stream below. As he was helped 





2 Slone. Eric. American Barns and Covered Bridges 
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j up the bank, he was heard to remark angrily that here was a case 
where “mud and clay did not mix.” 

As communities developed along the main highways to the 
middle and far west, the building of covered wooden bridges con- 
tinued as in the east. These bridges were constructed largely by 
the rule-of-thumb methods handed down from one generation to the 
next. Hundreds of these bridges are still used on the main highways 
} as well as on the rural roads from Ohio to the Pacific Coast—evidence 
that the original forests, largely of pine, extended over most of the 
middle west and Rockies. 

While most bridges were constructed by local carpenters, the 





, types were invented and patented by well known designers who gave 
their names to the type of truss used. The first American patent 
for a covered bridge was issued January 21, 1797, to Charles W. 


Peale, the famed painter of George Washington, who planned a 
bridge over the Schuylkill River. Other designers or engineers who 
became prominent in the early days of bridge building were Palmer, 
; Burr, Town, Warren and Howe, whose names were attached to 
( certain types of trusses. 

While the virtues of the Burr truss were recognized by local 
bridge carpenters, they made their own slight variations. Although 
Burr’s mode of construction was patented, his rural imitators never 
knew they were infringing on his patent. In one form or another his 
form of arch truss was used wherever timber bridges were built 
for over the next hundred years. One of the largest and most beau- 
tiful covered wooden bridges of the early 19th century was Wein- 
wag’s “Colossus” Bridge over the Schuylkill near Philadelphia. This 
bridge had a clear span of 340 feet, with two lanes of traffic, sup- 
ported by five parallel trussed arches, sided with evenly spaced win- 
dows, with neoclassic portals. It burned down in 1835. 

a The simplest type of bridge, uncovered, was the corduroy bridge 
of logs where sawed lumber was not available (17th century). In 
the 18th century a truss was added to increase its strength. This 
truss was later boxed in to protect it from the weather; later 
it was roofed, and still later the framework was covered on top and 
sides. The ideas of construction went back to ancient principles. 
? The simplest and first truss tried in America was the king-post truss. 
This consists of a center upright or king-post in the middle of the 
span, with two compression pieces slanting downward and outward 
toward each shore (an inverted V shape). This arrangement was 
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limited to small bridges because the compression pieces were limited 
in length. For longer bridges two uprights were spaced across the 
span and the result is a queen-post truss. By using a cross instead 
of an inverted V in the middle of a queen-post truss, a stronger 
design resulted, called a Warren truss. All these simple trusses 
were already used in barn structures, so the barn builder was right 
at home constructing small bridges. 

A short covered bridge is very much like a barn with its ends 
left open. By the addition of extra diagonal bracing that would tie 
the upper and lower beams or chords together, such a barn could 
serve as a bridge. Most wooden bridges are supported by two 
parallel timber trusses resting on stone abutments. Burr’s special 
innovation was the placing of a heavy bow or arch the length of 
these two trusses. The arch was fastened securely to the uprights 
and diagonals that formed the truss, while the two ends of the arch 
extended below the floor of the bridge and rested on the masonry 
foundations. Thus, Burr strengthened the truss by means of the arch. 

The king-posts and queen-posts could not be enlarged indefi- 
nitely ; to strengthen them Theodore Burr devised a series of king- 
posts combined with an arch. One of Burr’s bridges was built across 
the Hudson at Waterford in 1804, and remained in good condition 
until burned over a hundred years later. So many bridges are traced 
to Burr that he is called by many the father of American bridge 
building. The lattice-truss type of bridge was designed and patented 
by Ithiel Town in 1820. This type is seen in most of the Vermont 
bridges. 

If the bridge was laid out first on land it was made with a slight 
arch or camber to it to take care of any sag when put in place—an 
accomplishment that required skill on the part of the builder. Some 
of the single spans reached well over 100 feet. 

Four types of siding were used in the construction of covered 
bridges: lap siding, drop siding, double V barn siding, and plain 
sheeting boards. Lap siding was usually used on older buildings. 
Drop siding was generally called weatherboarding. Most bridges 
of later construction were covered with plain sheeting board. Lap 
siding and drop siding were laid horizontally ; double V barn siding 
and plain sheeting were laid vertically. On most bridges with plain 
sheeting the cracks were stripped to keep out the weather. Lap 
siding was generally cut from oak, often with a whipsaw; drop 
siding and double V barn siding were pine, and plain sheeting was 
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usually oak. Spruce or pine was used for most of the covered 
bridges, hemlock for a few. Oak was usually employed in the floor- 
ing, and the roofs were usually made from split oak shingles. The 
sides of the bridge were covered with oak or pine siding. 

Because most of the covered bridges were constructed by local 
carpenters, their tools were largely those used in building barns. 
The trees used as beams were felled by ax and later by crosscut 
saw. Shaping the tree into a suitable timber was done in many 
cases by the broadax and adze. In some cases long beams were 
sawed with the pit saw with a man on each end of the saw. Later 
much of the sawed timber was made with an up and down saw run 
by water power. Still later the circular saw was usually employed. 
For crosscutting lighter material the bucksaw was used. For bor- 
ing holes for the connecting wooden pins the early oak brace and 
later the auger were employed. Pins were shaped from oak or 
hickory wood. 

Since many of the covered bridges were constructed a century 
or more ago, by necessity they were, like barns, built of wood that 
was plentiful, as pine, hemlock and oak. This made the most of 
construction and materials quite reasonable—many cost less than 
$1,000. In the early days of wooden bridge construction little help 
could be expected from county, state, or town authorities. Often a 
group of farmers or business men would organize and agree to build 
a covered bridge and maintain it. Often shares were sold and even- 
tually redeemed through tolls. In a majority of cases the covered 
bridges were planned and built by local carpenters, and just like 
barns, the framework was often laid out on the ground and raised 
by men of the neighborhood. Simple instruments were necessary, 
and wooden pins rather than nails and spikes were used to fasten 
the framework together. 

Now, more specifically, a word about the bridges of the im- 
mediate locality. The first bridge in Pittsburgh was a covered 
wooden one over the Monongahela River at Smithfield Street. A 
charter for this bridge was applied for in 1810. The Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, chartered in the same year, made an offer to give $20,000 to 
this and to the proposed Allegheny River bridge in case the charter 
was issued. Although this charter was not issued, a new one was 
signed in 1816. Under this charter a company was organized on 
July 8, 1816, with the following officers: President William Robin- 
son, Jr., and James Adams, Ebenezer Denny, William Hays and 
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Alex Johnston, Jr., as Treasurer. The Monongahela Bridge cost 
about $100,000. It was opened for traffic in November 1818, to the 
accompaniment of cannon salutes, drums and fifes of the swank mili- 
tary companies. Its superstructure was entirely of wood with shingle 
roof and weatherboarded sides containing windows at intervals. 
It had two abutments and seven piers of stone. It gave good service 
until 1832 when a sinking pier caused two arches on the Pittsburgh 
side to fall. It was completely destroyed by the Great Fire of April 
10, 1845. The piers had been repaired and were retained in the 
new Roebling steel bridge. As late as the Civil War period there 
were only four bridges crossing the Monongahela up to Brownsville. 
These were the Smithfield Street Bridge and the three wooden ones 
at South Tenth Street, at Monongahela (1830), and at Brownsville. 
Now there are twenty-nine. The original Tenth Street Bridge was 
built and opened in 1840. The old wooden bridge at Brownsville 
was the occasion of prolonged litigation, the Federal Government 
opposing it as an obstacle to navigation, and forcing the old structure 
carrying the traffic of the National Pike to be torn down. 

The first covered bridge across the Allegheny River was com- 
pleted in 1820, extending from St. Clair Street (now 6th Street) 
to Federal Street. The cost was about $80,000. It was opened with 
a banquet on the bridge. Tables extended the entire length of the 
bridge. 

Over the bridge ran the stage coaches en route to Franklin via 
Federal Street and Butler. It was a dismal passageway but im- 
proved somewhat by the installation of gas lamps in 1837. Over it 
came many dignitaries and presidents. A suspension bridge re- 
placed it in 1860, built largely on the old piers. Another covered 
bridge over the Allegheny was at Hand (now 9th) Street, completed 
in 1839. It was 1027 feet long, 42 feet wide with walks 12 feet wide, 
with hand railing and lattice work; there were two abutments and 
four piers. This was built by Sylvanus Lothrop who built the canal 
aqueducts here and at Freeport. In 1846 there was a legal contest 
to free the bridge of tolls, but in spite of the arguments of the brilliant 
Edwin M. Stanton, the bridge continued to collect toll. In addition 
to sidewalks the bridge had a promenade on top which was a fash- 
ionable resort. It was later closed because of the questionable female 
characters that paraded across it. The Mechanics Street (16th 
Street) Bridge was opened in 1838; it was burned down in 1851, 
rebuilt and then torn out by flood in 1865. Again it was rebuilt. 
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One of the last wooden bridges over the Allegheny River to be re- 
moved was the one at 43rd Street. Some of you may remember this 
bridge, as well as the Manchester Bridge at the Point, built in 1876. 

All of these early bridges were maintained by tolls, usually one 
or two cents for males, free for women, with variable tolls for ve- 
hicles and animals. In the case of many early covered bridges it 
was the custom to raise bridge money by lottery, which was legalized 
by special acts of law wherever the Church frowned upon gambling. 
Because these toll bridges were frequent money makers, their number 
sometimes got out of control. One bridge owner built a tavern on 
the other side of the bridge. This meant a two-way toll for each 
trip. But often free access was given to doctors, clergymen, large 
families and church goers. The toll taker was usually a town char- 
acter who could graciously take criticism, and pass on all the local 
gossip and scandal. Some kept diaries that were valuable on local 
history. 

When these early bridges were opened for traffic, they reduced 
the importance of ferries which were handicapped in their service in 
times of high water or frozen rivers. Not only did the bridges make 
foot travel more convenient but they opened up a tremendous busi- 
ness traffic between the city and surrounding towns. 

Pennsylvania’s picturesque covered bridges are rapidly disap- 
pearing, the Department of Highways recently revealed. In 1945 
there were 359 such bridges on the State highway system; at the 
last report only 132 of them survived destruction or replacement. 
Presumably many other bridges maintained by counties are meeting 
a like fate. ‘‘Painters and poets, photographers” and all others who 
enjoy scenery will be sorry to see the old bridges go. Henry Ford 
thought enough of covered bridges to buy and transport a bridge 
that crossed Wheeling Creek between Washington and Greene Coun- 
ties and rebuild it in his Greenfield Village at Dearborn, Michigan. 
The great state of Pennsylvania which has the largest number of 
covered bridges in the United States can scarcely do less than pre- 
serve one of each of the different types of bridges still in good con- 
dition. Future generations will thank the past and present gener- 
ations for their thoughtfulness. 

Perhaps it comes as a surprise to most people to know that 
covered bridges have been constructed as late as 1943 when the 
Lippincott bridge over Ruff Creek in Morgan Township, Greene 


County, replaced another wooden bridge nearly a century old. Only 
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28 feet in its span, it was constructed of wood because iron was not 
available due to World War II demands. 

Previously, it was mentioned that the covered bridges of Penn- 
sylvania are disappearing rapidly. On the 18th of March, 1958 the 
Oyster Mill bridge in East Pennsboro Township, with three 123 foot 
spans over Conodoguinet Creek, one of the longest covered bridges 
in the state, was destroyed by fire. This bridge was built in 1881 
at a cost of $5,410. 

The last covered bridge built in Pennsylvania, and probably in 
the United States, was a private one over Darby Creek near West 
Chester, constructed by Robert Smith in 1952. That many of these 
recently built bridges in the East were built from parts of an older 
bridge is shown by the fact that many of the beams were hewn rather 
than sawed. And, of course, the presence of wooden pins rather 
than spikes and bolts helps to place the date of construction. 

It is impossible to determine accurately the number of covered 
bridges in the United States, in any state or county, since some are 
maintained by the state, some by the county, and a few by town- 
ships. In 1954 Richard S. Allen listed 1617 covered bridges in the 
United States, with 390 credited to Pennsylvania, without differ- 
entiation of state and county maintenance. The latest report of 
Pennsylvania state-maintained bridges by Secretary of Highways is 
given at 129, with a loss of thirteen bridges in the past two years. 
Greene County continued to lead in number of bridges: 20 state- 
maintained, 11 county-maintained, and two maintained jointly by 
Greene and Washington Counties. Washington County has ten state 
and 17 county bridges. The next counties in number of bridges are 
Bedford and Columbia Counties with 14 each. 

The longest covered bridge on the Pennsylvania state system 
is the one over Conodoguinet Creek in Cumberland County. Its two 
spans cover 318 feet. The oldest covered wooden bridge on the 
state system still standing was constructed in 1834 over the Tulpe- 
hocken Creek in Berks County; it has a span of 141 feet. Only two 
bridges are posted to carry up to 15 tons: one in Indiana County, 
one in Perry County. 

Again may I make a plea for the preservation of a few of the 
best types of covered wooden bridges in Pennsylvania. With this 
in mind I close with a quotation: 
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The world goes on with noise and clatter 
Old landmarks down—what does it matter? 
A bulldozer here, an ax blade there 

A covered bridge then empty air!’ 





BRIDGES REMAINING IN COUNTIES OF 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


ERIE 

Five, all Burr Type: 

(1) On Keepville-Tracy Road 1% miles N. W. Pennside—in bad shape. 

(2) On McKee Road—over west branch of Conneaut Creek—known as 
Sherman covered bridge—from builder. 

(3) Low Bridge on McKee Road, % mile west of East Springfield, built 
in late 20’s, in good condition. 

(4) Gudgeonville Bridge, southeast of Girard, 90 feet, built in late 1860's, 
well maintained. In the most picturesque spot, in a deep valley, 
reached by a winding road, over Elk Creek. 

(5) Waterford Covered Bridge over Le Boeuf Creek 1% miles southeast 
of Waterford. Built in 1870's. 

In 90’s there were 15 covered bridges, one a two-way at Cherry 
Hill—gone 40 years. 
Framework of Burr bridge of heavy plank 4”x16” 


WARREN—CRAWFORD—FOREST 
None 


WESTMORELAND 

Only one covered bridge remains—Bell’s Mill Bridge (a county bridge 
over Sewickley Creek, between Sewickley and South Huntingdon Townships), 
% mile east of Route 71, between Madison and West Newton. 

Bell’s Mill Bridge—one span, 104 feet wide, 6”x12” arch, 6”x6” stringers. 
Lap siding. 


LAWRENCE 
(1) Banks Bridge over Neshannock Creek, off Volant-Neshannock Falls 
Road. One span 134 feet. Built in 1889; in good condition. 
(2) McConnell’s Mills Bridge over Slippery Rock Creek off Route 422, 
11 miles east of New Castle. One span of 108 feet, built in 1874, 
in good repair. Part of a State Park. 





3 Stull, Gail R. quoted in the Pennsylvania Farmer 


If you want personally to have and own a covered bridge, just a short 
time ago (March 15, 1958) there was offered to anyone who will take it 
away, a bridge spanning Smith’s Brook near Newfane, Vermont, to be re- 
placed by a steel-concrete bridge. 
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BRADFORD 


One bridge over Brown’s Creek at Luthers Mills. Built in 1853. One 
span of 95 feet. In good repair. 


GREENE 

Eleven bridges maintained by County, two by Greene and Washington 
Counties, fifteen by State. One in Carmichaels, over Muddy Creek; one in 
Waynesburg over Purman Run. 


WASHINGTON 


Eight State covered bridges and 19 by County. Single spans, 18 to 
104 feet. 


NOT HEARD FROM: 
FAYETTE—BEAVER—BUTLER—J EFFERSON—INDIANA— 
ARMSTRONG 

None but Indiana has any State or County bridge. 


Note: A letter requesting information concerning covered bridges was sent 
to the commissioners of all the above named counties. C. W. W. E. 
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PIONEERS OF PITTSBURGH 
THE ROBINSONS 


DorotTHY SMITH COLEMAN 


66 ou cannot successfully navigate the future unless you keep 
always framed beside it a small clear image of the past,” 
observed Mrs. Miniver. The past of a city is the story of 

the activities of its pioneers in an environment which they strove to 

‘small clear image” must consist of an 


mold to their use and the 
authentic picture of a representative group of these pioneers. The 
authentic picture can be obtained from original sources and a repre- 
sentative group from a study of all individuals with a common sur- 
name. One of the most common surnames in the 1790 census of 
Allegheny County included many unrelated families which were 
remarkably representative of the County in nativity, religion, occu- 
pation, and economic position. This surname is RoBiNson with 
its spelling variants, Robertson, Robeson, etc.' Tangible evidence 
of these Robinson pioneers has been preserved in Robinson Street, 
Robinson Court, General Robinson Street, Robinson Run and Rob- 
inson Township. 

The earliest Robinsons in the area were frontier Indian fighters. 
Fortunately one of these, Robert Robinson, was a chronicler as well 
as a famous Indian fighter. His grandfather had come from Derry, 
Ireland around 1730 with his six sons. They settled at Hanover, 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania and there the eldest son, Philip, 
built the first “Robinson’s Fort.” In 1753 George Robinson, one 
of Philip’s sons moved west with his first cousin, Robert Robinson, 
a young man of twenty-one. They crossed the Susquehanna and 
built a second “‘Robinson’s Fort” in Shearman’s Valley, Cumberland 
County. Robert Robinson described some of the frontier fighting 
in western Pennsylvania. In the Battle of Sidling Hill which was 





Mrs. Coleman, a resident of Washington, D. C., is a niece of Mr. 
Charles K. Robinson, member of this Society, granddaughter of Jesse 
Hamilton Robinson who was with Andrew Carnegie in the Military Tele- 
graph Corps during the Civil War, and great granddaughter of the William 
V. Robinson mentioned in the article who was born in Ireland and pre- 
sumably was a relative of General William Robinson, Jr—Ed. 


1 The same man spelled his name in a variety of ways in the early years. 
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the first battle after Braddock’s defeat, Robert’s brother, James, was 
slain and in a later skirmish three brothers, probably cousins of 
Robert, were all killed on a scouting expedition. 

Robert Robinson’s daughter, Margaret, moved into the Pitts- 
burgh area after she was married in 1792 and lived near her “Uncle 
John Robinson.” Robert Robinson’s nephew, Thomas Robinson 
born 1773, left Pittsburgh in 1797 and moved into the frontier area 
around Lake Erie. Thomas and his six sons returned to Pittsburgh 
occasionally to buy supplies. His eldest son was William Andrew 
Robinson born 1795, and all of his sons eventually settled in Pitts- 
burgh. 

A Lieutenant Andrew Robinson of a Highland Regiment under 
Major Grant was with Forbes’ Army when they captured Fort Du- 
quesne. He was among the survivors of the battle of Grant’s Hill, 
fought September 14, 1758. 

Fort Pitt was first a frontier fort and second a trading post 
placed strategically at the confluence of three rivers. A map of 
Pittsburgh made by Colonel John Campbell in 1764 shows the be- 
ginnings of a town with eight streets marked out and a boat yard 
on the Monongahela River. John Robinson, batteauman, told his 
story through his accounts preserved in the “Fort Pitt Trading Post 
Day Book” for 1766 and 1767. The records indicate that John did 
not live in the tiny settlement around Fort Pitt but visited there for 
trading purposes three or four times a year. His purchases of a 
powder horn, cutteau (knife), and two matchcoats suggest the fron- 
tiersman. He paid only a pound for each matchcoat (the anglicized 
version of the Indian word “Matchigod” meaning a fur coat). 
George Washington on December 26, 1753 when a few miles west 
of McKeesport wrote in his diary, “I pulled off my cloathes; and 
tied myself up in a match coat.” In contrast to these items were 
John’s purchases of a ruffled shawl, linen handkerchief, milk, and 
mechlenburgh (probably lace) which cost more for four and a half 
yards than a matchcoat. These suggest the presence of women in 
the vicinity and a gentler life. 

In June 1767 John ran out of money and had to borrow fifteen 
shillings in cash to pay his expenses home, but he returned to Pitts- 
burgh in September seemingly with plenty of money probably because 
meanwhile the harvest had been sold. He paid for some of his pur- 
chases with flour. In the 1783 census a John Robinson lived in 
nearby Franklin Township on a farm of 150 acres with his family 
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of five and “a horse and two cattle.” There is no proof, however, 
that these two John Robinsons were the same. 

Settlers came not only from Pennsylvania but also from Vir- 
ginia. Prior to the Revolution both Pennsylvania and Virginia 
claimed and exercised jurisdiction over the area now in Allegheny 
County. In 1774 Captain John R. Robinson commanded a company 
in Dunmore’s War which was fought in the Ohio Valley. At about 
this time or earlier Captain Robinson, his Lieutenant, George Val- 
landigham from Fairfax County, Virginia, and others settled on 
Robinson Run which was presumably named for Captain Robinson. 
Life was rugged out here in the savage wilderness for those growing 
up in the civilized areas of Virginia. Vallandigham bought 1,000 
acres of land, but he said, “I don’t live at all: I breathe on Robinson 
Run”; and even breath was denied some of the settlers when on 
September 4, 1780 two of them were slain by Indians. 

The court of Augusta County, Virginia moved from Staunton 
to Fort Dunmore (Pittsburgh) in February 1775. Alexander Rob- 
inson (Robertson) and George Vallandigham received a writ dated 
December 6, 1774 regarding this move. The Court records contain 
the following entries about these Virginia settlers: 

February 22, 1775 Jolin Robinson was appointed a Commissioner of 


Peace and ordered to view a road from Fort Dunmore to Becket’s 
Fort. 

February 24, 1775 Andrew Robinson took oath of Constable. (The 
preceding year, 1774, an Andrew Robinson had signed a petition 
asking John Penn for protection against the Indians; he was prob- 
ably a Pennsylvania settler.) 

May 17, 1775 Andrew Robinson witnessed a warrant for the sale of 
land received by Peter McCachney as a disbanded soldier of the 
forty-second Regiment . .. under . . . the proclamation of 1763. 

September 11, 1775 Andrew Robinson of Pittsburgh Taylor 
(mortgaged for) forty Pounds seven shillings and one penny .. . 
a messuage a stable and four lotts of ground situate in the town 
of Pittsburgh . . . whereon the said Andrew Robinson now lives. 


The Court of Yohogania County was established December 23, 
1776; and from August 25, 1777 until Virginia relinquished its claims 
to this area, it was held at the house of Andrew Heath near what 
is now West Elizabeth, Allegheny County. 

December 23, 1777 John Robinson was ordered to view a road, the 
nearest and best way from Pittsburgh to Andrew Heath’s ferry 
on the Monongahela River, and from thence to Becket’s Fort. 

1779 John and Andrew Robinson were both Jurors. 

November 1, 1779 George Wrey an orphan of sixteen years was bound 


to John Robinson . . . sd. John to give him a horse and Saddle 
at the expiration of his time. 
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May 23, 1780 John Robinson . . . to be added to the Commission otf 
Peace. 


In 1775 Colonel Robinson, Barrack Master General for America, 
wrote a letter concerning the sale of Fort Pitt to Alexander Ross 
and William Thompson. Colonel Robinson stated that the Fort 
had been dismantled and evacuated by the King’s Troops. In Oc- 
tober 1775 Pittsburgh decided to uphold the people of New England 
in their struggle with the mother country. 

Captain John Robinson was a professional soldier as well as 
an Indian fighter. He had fought under Lord Dunmore; and on 
February 12, 1777 the Executive Council of Virginia ordered that 
two companies of men be raised to garrison Forts Pitt and Randolph 
under Captains John Robinson and Robert Campbell. Captain John 
Robinson signed at Pittsburgh in April 1781 the petition protesting 
the high-handed conduct of Colonel Brodhead, Continental Com- 
mander of Fort Pitt. After the War in 1784, John Robinson was 
Captain of Militia. Other Robinsons also served here in the Revo- 
lution; in 1781 Lieutenant William Robinson, a Quaker, joined a 
volunteer company from Fayette County and marched to Mingo 
Bottom between Pittsburgh and Wheeling where they encamped. 
During the month of January 1783, Private John Robinson of the 
First Virginia Regiment was stationed at Fort Pitt. The following 
July he received the equivalent of $6.60 for this service. 

The settlers from Virginia brought slaves and purchased large 
tracts of land in an effort to duplicate the eastern plantation life. 
The 1790 census did not list a single slave in the town of Pittsburgh. 
They were nearly all in the southern part of Allegheny County 
which had 159 slaves in 1790; 79 in 1800; and only 24 slaves in 
1810. Between October 1784 and December 1786 Captain John 
Robinson obtained warrants for over 1200 acres. In 1787 he signed 
the petition requesting the formation of Allegheny County. He was 
one of the wealthiest Robinsons in the County in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In 1790 he owned four slaves, and in 1798 his property in 
Mifflin Township alone was assessed at $2,587.99. When he died 
(his will was probated January 11, 1809) he left property in several 
States, owning land as far away as Kentucky where he had 1.000 
acres. One provision of his will was that his slaves should be freed 
at his death. His wife’s name was Sylvia and he left three sons, 
Thomas, Washington born 1781, and Andrew; they remained gentle- 
men farmers in this area. He also had three daughters, one of them 
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a natural daughter. 

Six other Robinsons signed the 1781 petition against Colonel 
Brodhead; they were James, Samuel, William, and three Andrew 
Robinsons. 

The Andrew Robinsons also bought large tracts of land after 
the Revolution. Among many other land purchases, on August 29, 
1785 Andrew Robinson, Sr., Andrew Robinson, Jr., Sarah Robin- 
son, and Mary Robinson each obtained warrants for three hundred 
acres. Some of the Andrew Robinsons moved west into Ohio County, 
Virginia, where the estate of one Andrew Robinson was administered 
in 1781. Another Andrew Robinson obtained warrants for over 
two thousand acres between 1787 and 1801. 

Only one Andrew Robinson signed the 1787 petition for the 
formation of Allegheny County and only one Andrew Robinson was 
reported in the 1790 and 1800 censuses. He was born before 1755, 
but the age of his children suggest that he was too young to have 
been the Andrew mentioned in the Virginia Court records. On the 
1787 petition his signature was adjacent to one of the two James 
Robinsons. The 1786 tax return for Pitt Township lists his tax as 
one shilling and two pence. In 1798 Andrew Robinson of Pittsburgh 
owned and occupied a log house 20’x30’ with two floors and eight 
windows. (Because there was a tax on each window and because 
glass was a great luxury in this remote area, therefore houses had few 
windows.) There were two outhouses,—a kitchen and a stable. The 
land contained 14,400 square feet, and the total assessed value for 
land and buildings was $1,650. He also owned a house in Fayette 
Township valued at $1,608 which he rented to William Logan. In 
Plum Township Andrew owned two parcels of unseated land valued 
at $168.75 and $377.50. The Jailer of Allegheny County in 1793 
was A. Robinson who might have been this Andrew Robinson. 

In 1784 a new plan of lots was laid out for Pittsburgh. Niles 
Register reported that in 1786 Pittsburgh contained only thirty-six 
log houses, one stone house, one frame house, and five small stores. 
These dwellings and stores were mainly along the Monongahela 
River. 

There were only seventy-seven families living in Pittsburgh 
Town in 1790; and two of these were Robinsons, one Andrew and 
the other George. George Robinson represents another type cf 
pioneer, the industrial pioneer. As late as 1792 it was necessary to 
erect a stockade for protection against the Indians. This stockade. 
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called Fort Fayette, was built on the banks of the Allegheny River 
about a quarter of a mile from Fort Pitt. After Wayne’s victory 
in 1794 the threat of Indians ended, and the era of industrial fron- 
tiers began. André Michaux recorded August 6, 1793, “Saw on 
Monongahela River opposite Pittsburgh a coal mine of fifteen foot 
thickness.” In 1802 on another visit Michaux reported, “Within 
the last ten years these advantages (beginnings of commerce and 
industry) increased ten fold the population and price of articles in 
town.” The census reports show this observation to be exaggerated, 
but the direction is as indicated. 

George Robinson was a pioneer of one of the earliest industries 
in Pittsburgh, namely the glass industry. He was born about 1762; 
married Mary — and they had two sons, George V. and William E., 
born between 1784+ and 1794. On May 19, 1794 Pittsburgh had 
its first Borough election and George Robinson and Josiah Tanne- 
hill were elected chief Burgesses. This same year the Whiskey 
Rebellion occurred. On the night of November 12, 1794 General 
Irvine arrested George Robinson and seventeen others for treason. 
At two a.m. George was aroused and forced from his home before 
he had time to dress. The prisoners were driven through snow and 
rain at a trot before a troop of horses for seven miles out of Pitts- 
burgh and then back for several miles to a “waste house” where 
they were incarcerated for five days. Ten days later they were 
taken before a judge and at the trial it was learned that General 
Irvine’s list had made no distinction between prisoners and witnesses. 
After this harrowing ordeal George Robinson was incapacitated for 
several months as a result of exposure.? 

The 1798 tax list shows that George Robinson owned and occu- 
pied a brick’? house, 22’x30’ with three floors and fourteen windows. 
There were two outhouses,—a kitchen and a shop. All of this was 
on a lot 9,600 square feet. The assessed value was only $800 which 
seems low when compared with the smaller log house of Andrew 
assessed at more than double this value. George Robinson also 
owned two other houses in Pittsburgh, one a one-story log cabin 
occupied by Pompey, a negro, and valued at $160 and the other a 
house occupied by Henry Perry and valued at $350. It seems prob- 





2 This incident is from Pittsburgh, the Story of a City, by Leland D. Baldwin, 
1938, p. 109. 

3 Fort Pitt had been built of local bricks and some of the houses were built of 

bricks from the demolished Fort. 
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able that the “shop” which George Robinson had adjacent to his 
home in 1798 may have been in connection with the production of 


giass. 
in Pittsburgh :— 

Potters Shop 

Hatters Shop 

Tan Yard 

Cabinet Makers Shop.... 

Coppersmith Shop 

Saw Mill 

Brewery 

Silversmith Shop.. 


The 1798 tax list recorded only the following establishments 


Thos. Bracken 
...David Davis 
Francis Freer 
Robert Giffin 
John Hampshire 
James Patterson 
..Peter Shiras 
Isaac Craig 


In 1797 Isaac Craig and James O’ Hara built a glass works at 


Birmingham on the Monongahela River opposite the Point. 
William Price of Stourbridge, England, 
flint glass furnace, but it appears to have 
Harris’ Journal in 1803 states, 
have been lately erected and are wrought to great advantage. 
It is possible that the other glass- 


of this plant. He built a 


been a failure. 


make window glass, bottles, etc.” 


In 1800 


became the superintendent 


“Two glasshouses 


They 


house referred to by Harris could have belonged to George Robin- 
son, or it could have been the glassworks erected by Anthony Beelen 
in 1800 on the north bank of the Allegheny River as reported by 


one source. 


Beelen later owned a foundry and there is no other 
known connection with the glass industry. 


The first successful 


flint glassworks in Pittsburgh was built by George Robinson and 
Edward Encell, an English glassblower, in 1807 at the foot of Ross 


Street. 


Cumings’ Tour of the West in 1807 lists two glass manu- 


factories,—“One green glass on opposite side of Monongahela, an- 
other just erected for white glass on the town side of the same River.” 


Cramer’s Pittsburgh 


Almanac for 1809 mentions the glassworks of 
Robinson and Encell as being the second one in Pittsburgh. 


The 


Pittsburgh Commonwealth for February 24, 1808 contained an ad- 


vertisement for potash, 
was obtained by leaching wood ashes. 


visited Pittsburgh in 1802 commented: 


“Wanted at the new glass house.” 


Potash 
André Michaux when he 
“Expenses occasioned by 


clearing land are always covered by the produce of pearl ashes ex- 
tracted from the ashes of trees and burned and that persons undertake 


to clear it on the sole condition of having the pearl ashes. 


economy does not exist in the East.” 


sold his interest in the glasshouse to Benjamin Bakewell and the 


This 
In 1808 George Robinson 
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next year Bakewell bought out Encell. According to one historian, 
Sarah Killikelly, Robinson was forced to sell due to lack of capital. 
If this were true, he very soon recovered financially, for about 
1809 he built a bigger and better glassworks on the south side of 
Water Street above Grant. Miss Killikelly quotes the 1812-13 Di- 
rectory as saying that George Robinson’s glasshouse was on Water 
Street between Grant and Smithfield which was his address given 
in the 1815 City Directory. This might have been a third plant 
erected by George Robinson or the original “shop” on the same lot 
as his home. 

George Robinson was a man of political as well as industrial 
eminence. Besides being one of the first Chief Burgesses, he was 
a member of the Legislature and on June 3, 1814 he was appointed 
Associate Judge for Allegheny County, a post which he held until 
he died February 6, 1818. He was buried in the Episcopal church- 
yard. In 1808 George and James Robinson were managers of the 
lottery of the First Presbyterian Church. George Robinson was 
also a Bank Director; he and his two sons signed the petition asking 
for a bank in 1817. His son, George V. Robinson, served as a 
private with the Pittsburgh Blues in the War of 1812. He was 
niustered in on September 1, 1812. On April 30, 1842, he was 
chosen to be one of the pallbearers for General Richard Butler. 
Neither of George’s sons had any children, but there may have been 
collateral descendants, for John Robinson, Sr. founded the Stour- 
bridge Flint Glassworks in 1823 at Ross and Second Street, only 
two blocks from the glassworks built by George Robinson. The 
Stourbridge Works employed eighteen men and the total value of 
manufactures was $22,000 in 1826. The 1826 City Directory stated 
that some very beautiful and highly finished articles were produced 
at the Stourbridge Works. Mrs. Anne Royall when she visited 
Pittsburgh in 1829 wrote, “Mr. Robinson pursues the same way as 
Bakewells and also engraves and had some very handsome speci- 
mens of purple glass.” John P. Bakewell obtained the first patent 
on mechanical pressing of glass in 1825, the second patent was ob- 
tained by Enoch Robinson of Cambridge, Massachusetts. A pressed 
glass plate from the Stourbridge Plant marked, “J. and T. Robinson” 
(John and Thomas were the sons of John Senior, the founder of 
the plant) dates back to at least 1830.4 


4 George and Helen McKearin, American Glass, 1941, p. 350. 
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It is unfortunate that the origins of such a prominent person 
as George Robinson should remain unknown; however, certain clues 
suggest that he may have come from around Stourbridge, England, 
a place associated with other early flint glass manufacturers in 
Pittsburgh. The fact that George was buried in the Episcopal 
churchyard also suggests a Church of England background. 

Joshua Robinson, glassblower and alien, represents the work- 
ingman in the early Pittsburgh glass plants. He came to Pittsburgh 
before 1820 when he was about forty years old. He had a large 
family of five sons and several daughters. In 1826 they lived on 
the north side of Front Street between Grant and Ross Streets, 
close to both the Bakewell and the Stourbridge Glassworks. His 
eldest son, Joseph Robinson, may have been the Joseph who married 
Elizabeth Phillips in the Catholic Church on February 23, 1830. 

A city needs not only men to defend it and to give it industry. 
but also men to build its homes and plants. The third family of 
Robinsons in Pittsburgh was John and Richard, two brothers, who 
first appear in the 1798 tax list when John Robinson, a twenty-six 
year old carpenter, owned and occupied a one-story frame house 
10’x16’, with only three windows. There were no outhouses and it 
was on a tiny lot, 2,400 square feet. The assessed value of the 
property was $200. In 1805 John and his older brother, Richard, 
built the “Round Church” which was the first building occupied by 
Trinity Episcopal Church. The church stood on a three-cornered 
lot at Liberty, Sixth Avenue and Wood Street. The Robinson 
brothers worked sixty-nine and a half days to build the church and 
received three hundred fifty-six pounds, eight shillings and nine 
pence for labor and materials.’ On August 9, 1805 John and Richard 
each brought their four children to be baptized together at Trinity 
Church. Before 1815 and until he died, April 21, 1835, John Rob- 
inson lived on the south side of Second Street between Wood and 
Market Streets. His obituary states that he “Has always sustained 
the character of an upright, honest and industrious man.” Richard 
Robinson in 1£15 lived on the east side of Penn Street between Cecil’s 
Alley and St. Clair Street. He was the first Councilman of Pitts- 
burgh in 1816. Both John and Richard were Directors of the 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Pittsburgh. The sons of John 
and Richard appear to have left Pittsburgh after they grew up. 
One son, George Sheed Robinson, was a printer and moved to New 


5 Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 9, p. 282. 
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Orleans ; another son, Lewis G. Robinson, fought in the Mexican War. 
The 1790 census of Allegheny County reported David, three 

Jameses, two Samuels, Peter, and Joseph Robinson in addition to 
Captain John, Andrew, and George Robinson. As late as 1800 
ninety per cent of the people living in Allegheny County were out- 
side Pittsburgh Town. Besides the Robinsons already discussed 
the following adult Robinsons lived in Allegheny County in the 
eighteenth century: 

David and his son John of Elizabeth Township 

William of Elizabeth Township , These could be 

William of Versailles Township } 

James of Versailles Township 

Isaac of Versailles Township 

Mathew of Versailles Township 

Henry of McKeesport 

Hugh of Plum Township 

Samuel of Plum Township 

Samuel of Mifflin Township 

Alexander of Fayette Township 

Joseph of Moon Township | These could be 

Joseph of Pitt Township { the same person 

James and his brother William of Pitt Township 

James of Pitt Township 

Thomas of Pitt Township 


the same person 


The oldest Robinson in the area was David, born 1728. He 
was a farmer and in 1783 lived with his family of six on three hun- 
dred acres. They had four horses, three cattle, and nine sheep. 
On March 16, 1785 he obtained a warrant for four hundred more 
acres. His son, John, born before 1765 did not marry until after 
1791. In 1798 John was Superintendent of Elizabeth Township and 
had property there valued at $855.60. He also had one slave. On 
January 1, 1795 a John Robinson of Pittsburgh Militia had service 
at Cussawagoe, and in 1796 Private John Robinson of the Penn- 
sylvania State Militia was stationed on the frontier of Allegheny 
County. John Robinson of Elizabeth Township appears to have 
been too young to have served in the Militia which usually had 
older men, but the only older John Robinson known to be in this 
area was Captain John Robinson. 

As early as 1788 a shipyard was established at Elizabeth by 
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eastern carpenters. Here as well as in Pittsburgh sea-going sailing 
vessels were constructed. Either William or John of Elizabeth 
Township had a son, William, who was a ship’s carpenter. James 
of Versailles Township also appears to have had a son who was a 
boatbuilder. 

James of Versailles was a farmer but less affluent than David 
and John. In 1783 he also had a family of six but he had only one 
horse, two cattle, and one sheep. In 1798 his property was assessed 
at $255.60. 

Alexander of Fayette Township was even less affluent than 
James of Versailles. In 1798 he owned only forty acres, valued at 
$120 and his family consisted of five boys and six girls. 

The following tax table gives a picture of the relative affluence 
of some of the Robinsons in 1791: 

Tax 


Name Township Shillings Pence 
David Robinson Elizabeth 19 9 
Thomas Robinson Pitt 10 - (1795) 
Joseph Robinson Moon 7 4 
Samuel Robinson Mifflin 5 5 
James Robinson Pitt 5 - (1795) 
James Robinson Pitt (Reserve Tract) 4 9 (1795) 
John Robinson Elizabeth + 5 
Peter Robinson Pitt 2 9 
James Robinson Versailles 1 9 


Before 1800 Pitt Township included not only the area east of 
Pittsburgh between the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers but 
also the vast area northwest of the Allegheny River, where the most 
famous Robinson family of the entire area settled. There were three 
brothers, William born 1747, James born 1750, and Andrew. They 
were Scotch-Irish Presbyterians from Armagh County, Ireland. 
James appears to have arrived first. He was probably the James 
Robinson who signed the petition against Colonel Brodhead in 1781. 
In the 1783 census he was living in Pitt Township as a single man 
with one horse. On October 23, 1784 at Fort Stanwix a deed, 
commonly called “The Last Purchase,’ was made which opened up 
lands northwest of the Allegheny River for settlement. Reputedly 
the first man to settle in the north side area was James Boggs. One 
source states that he moved with his family across the Allegheny as 
early as 1760. In 1783 he received permission to settle and improve 
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the Reserve Tract of land opposite Fort Pitt. In 1785 Martha 
Boggs, the widow of James Boggs, wrote a letter stating that her 
husband had died since 1783 and seeking the right to his property. 
This was duly granted her on the fourth of March 1785. A short 
time prior to this, James Robinson had married the widow Boggs 
who was six years older than he, and they settled on the Boggs 
property. He obtained a charter to operate a ferry in 1784 or early 
in the following year. This ferry ran from present School Street 
in Pittsburgh. However, because the landing was found unsuitable, 
it was changed to St. Clair Street and across the river to Franklin 
Road. In the Pittsburgh Gazette May 13, 1803, James Robinson 
put the following advertisement of his ferry, ‘All persons going to 
and returning from sermons and funerals feriage free.” Near the 
ferry landing James built a log cabin which was also used as an 
Inn. There on December 17, 1785 William Robinson, Jr. was born, 
veputedly the first white child born west of the Allegheny. He was 
called Junior to distinguish him from his uncle, William Robinson, 
living on Franklin Road. One day while Martha Robinson, his 
mother, was in the log cabin, it was attacked by Indians, but she 
kept them out until help arrived from Pittsburgh. In 1793 James 
Robinson gave $3.00 to distressed citizens of Philadelphia during 
the pestilence epidemic. 

The several tax records indicate the rapid rise in wealth of 
James Robinson. In 1783 he owned one horse; in 1786 he was 
taxed nine pence; and in 1795 he owned twenty acres opposite 
Pittsburgh on which he paid four shillings and nine pence. In 1798 
he appears to be the James Robinson of the fifth assessment district 
with a town lot 14,400 square feet, valued at $120; in 1801 the Pine 
tax list records James Robinson with two slaves, four horses, six 
cows, and two oxen. The brick house which he built in 1803 was 
the first brick house in Pine Township. At about this time Tarleton 
Bates bought land adjacent to James Robinson. Robinson attended 
the First Presbyterian Church and in 1808, he and George Robinson 
were managers of the church lottery. He died August 14, 1814. 
Later his remains were moved to the New Allegheny Cemetery 
where his tomb is now located. 

The tomb of James’ brother, William, states that he died 
September 23, 1812 but his will was not probated until November 4, 
1816. The length of time between his death and the prohating of 
the will may be due to the fact that he named his nephew, Villiam, 
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son of his brother, Andrew, in Armagh County, Ireland as his 
executor and principal heir. To him he left one hundred fifty 
acres on Franklin Road provided he came to America. A William 
Robinson (Robertson) of unrecorded age and nativity landed at 
Philadelphia September 5, 1816 on the Brig Hope, just two months 
before the will was probated. The identity of the nephew, William 
Robinson from Ireland, can be established as the William H. Rob- 
inson born 1790/1800, nicknamed “Irish Bill,” who was the political 
boss of his era. He married Mary Ann Wilkins July 2, 1817. They 
had six sons: George L., clerk, born 1823; Andrew L., merchant, 
born 1824; John; Walter Holmes, druggist, born 1833; James 
Dale, born 1834; and Wilkins Hollingsworth, born 1835; and three 
daughters. 

On May 6, 1845, Stephen Foster wrote a poem about five of 
his Pittsburgh friends called, The Five Nice Young Men. One of 
these was Andrew L. Robinson, the second son of “Irish Bill,” about 
whom he wrote: 


“There’s Andy, who used to be great on a spree. 

Whose duds (as he calls them) all fit to a T. 

But people do tell us 

He’s got just as jealous 

Of Latimer as he can be. 

They say that he wishes 

The sharks and the fishes 

Would catch him and eat him when he gets out to sea.” 


The wife of Andrew L. Robinson was Susan E. Pentland, the girl 
to whom Foster dedicated his first published song, Open Thy Lattice, 
Love in 1844. 

The son of James, the settler, General William Robinson, Jr., 
for whom the Street was named, was the most famous Robinson of 
early Pittsburgh. He went to the Western Academy in Pittsburgh 
and then on to Princeton. In an affidavit made for Mrs. Blenner- 
hasset in her appeal to Congress, William Robinson, Jr. and Morgan 
Neville stated: “Their boat was driven ashore by wind one mile 
below the Blennerhasset Mansion as they descended the river on 
December 13, 1806. Suddenly they were attacked by a well-armed 
mob of twenty-five men who detained them and took them to the 
mansion while their boat was surrounded by a guard.—These young 
men (Robinson and Neville) were detained from Saturday until 
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Tuesday morning, during all that time there were never fewer than 
thirty men, sometimes seventy to eighty living in riot on the pro- 
visions of Mrs. Blennerhasset.’® 

On July 3, 1810 William Robinson, Jr. married Mary Parker. 
daughter of Major Alexander Parker. They had eight sons: 
James, a clerk, born 1811; William O’Hara, a lawyer and United 
States District Attorney, born 1814, who married Letitia Robinson, 
daughter of Samuel Robinson; Alexander Parker, a banker, born 
1816; Herman, born 1817; Charles McClure, a farmer, born 1820; 
Henry Baldwin, born 1826, and drowned while skating when only 
twelve years old; Francis Pringle, born 1830; and three daughters. 

William Robinson, Jr. realized that a bridge was needed where 
he and his father operated the ferry. He was a prime promoter and 
the first president of the Allegheny Bridge Company which obtained 
a charter in 1810. The charter lapsed and had to be renewed in 
1816, and construction was started in 1818 and completed in 1820. 
It was a wooden covered bridge 1,122 feet long, 38 feet wide rest- 
ing on five piers, 38 feet above ordinary low water of the river. 
It cost $95,249 to build.? When sailing vessels had difficulty with 
clearance, teams of horses dragged weights at either end to raise the 
center of the bridge as much as fourteen inches. 

The 1815 City Directory lists William Robinson, Jr. as a com- 
mission merchant with two establishments, one on the northeast 
corner of Wood and Water Streets and the other on the northeast 
corner of Wood and Front Streets. His home was on the northeast 
corner of Third and Ferry Streets. Later he moved back across the 
Allegheny River to his father’s property. In 1819 he became one 
of the Trustees of the Western Academy, and when the Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny Orphan Asylum was organized April 17, 1832, his 
wife was chosen one of its first managers. 

Pittsburgh changed tremendously during the first two decades 
of the nineteenth century, and William Robinson, Jr. as well as other 
Robinsons contributed to this growth. From a village of about one 
hundred houses it grew to a town of over one thousand houses. 
There were many reasons for this phenomenal growth. First, cheap 
living attracted labor. Michaux wrote in 1802, “A person may 
subsist in Pittsburgh for one third of what he pays in Philadelphia.” 





6 The Nevilles had eighteen slaves in 1790, over twice as many as anyone else in 
Allegheny County. 

7 William G. Lyford, The Western Address Directory, printed by Joseph Robinson, 

1837, p. 76. 
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Fordham’s Personal Narrative, 1817, stated, “Whiskey is very cheap. 
With the labor of an hour a man may purchase as much as will 
make him ferocious.” Second, local natural resources were plentiful. 
At first they were not fully appreciated as evidenced by the comment 
in Harris’ Journal of 1803 regarding petroleum, ‘In these parts it 
is used as a medicine for chilblains and rheumatism; it is considered 
as an infallible specific.” Third, transportation improvement was 
extremely important in this period. In 1802 Michaux said it took 
wagons about three weeks to come from Philadelphia, and they re- 
turned either empty or with fur skins. Harris’ Journal tells that in 
1803 it took six to seven weeks by barge to make the two thousand 
mile river trip to New Orleans. Moreover the rivers at Pittsburgh 
were only navigable during the floods in March, April, October, and 
November. The rest of the year the water was insufficient for sail- 
ing boats. In 1804 the first regular stage to Philadelphia was estab- 
lished; it ran once a week. Good horses and coaches were used 
only entering or leaving cities. As early as 1785 Oliver Evans of 
Philadelphia had become convinced of the practicability of steam 
propelled boats on the Western Rivers. Since the earliest days, 
shipbuilding had been one of the most important industries in Alle- 
gheny County, but when the Amity built at Elizabeth town in 1801 
sailed across the ocean and docked at Marseilles, the officials refused 
to recognize the validity of her papers because they had never heard 
of Pittsburgh; they could not believe she came from a place so far 
inland. But in 1829 Mrs. Royall, after visiting Pittsburgh wrote, 
“Pittsburgh excels New York by a long ways in building steam- 
boats.” The fourth and final reason for the growth of Pittsburgh dur- 
ing the first two decades of the nineteenth century was the War of 
1812 which forced the United States to develop its own industries. 
The war years provided new markets for domestic goods. As early 
as the 1815 City Directory, Pittsburgh was referred to as the 
“Birmingham of America.” In 1815 George Cochran, woolen 
manufacturer of Pittsburgh advertised that he warranted, “The color 
and durability of his Cloths equal to that imported from Great Britain.” 
In 1817 Elias Fordham wrote of the Bakewell glass, “His cut glass 
equals the best I have seen in England.” 

Cuming’s report on his Tour of the West in 1807 gives a picture 
of the background of the lives of the Robinsons and of the other 
residents before the advent of steam and the changes caused by war. 
There were two market days a week. Meat cost three to four 
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cents a pound with a choice of beef, pork, veal, venison, and fresh 
fish. Chickens cost 25 cents a pair and turkeys as much as 75 cents 
each. Eggs cost 10 to 18 cents a dozen. Indian meal was used to 
a large extent and cost 40 cents a bushel, flour cost $1.75 to $2.00 
a hundredweight. The only vegetables available were potatoes, corn, 
turnips, white beans, and onions; except for a limited period dried 
apples and peaches were the only fruit. Local maple sugar, sold in 
large loaves up to ten pounds at seven to ten cents a pound, was the 
only sweet available. Salt was a real luxury costing $2.50 a bushel. 
It was brought via keel boats from Onondaga, New York. Most oi 
the people drank tea or coffee. Tea was imported from the Orient, 
but restrictions were so lax that considerable amounts of sawdust 
and plain dirt were sold as tea. Because of the poor quality many 
tea drinkers began to drink coffee instead. However, whiskey was 
the beverage consumed in the greatest quantity. People drank water 
from the rivers rather than spring water which was nauseous due to 
impregnation of bituminous and sulphurous particles. The furniture 
in the homes was made of local black walnut, wild cherry, or yellow 
birch, and included several Windsor chairs, there being five Windsor 
chair factories in 1807. 

The Robinsons continued to hold representative places in the 
development of Pittsburgh, but, as the city grew, they became too 
numerous to follow individually. By 1830 hundreds of Robinsons, 
in scores of different occupations, had made contributions large and 
small to Pittsburgh. 

A few of the most important contributions they made should 
be noted. On July 23, 1810 there was an advertisement in the 
Pittsburgh Gazette for the sale of the iron works on Ten Mile Creek, 
three miles from the Monongahela, property of Captain James Rob- 
inson. In the 1815 City Directory the address of James Robinson, 
iron founder, was the corner of Front and Ferry Streets, where the 
great Pittsburgh Steam Engine Company was located. This plant 
was started by Oliver Evans and his son George in 1812 and the 
“foundery and smithery” completed in 1814. Besides the steam 
engine factory where steam engines of Oliver Evans’ construction 
were made for the principal plants in Pittsburgh, and the foundry 
and smithery, there was an anvil and anchor factory which pro- 
duced many of the anchors for Commodore Perry’s squadron on 
Lake Erie; a brass foundry which specialized in the production of 
castings for machinery and large bells; a butt hinge factory; a pat- 
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tern maker’s shop and a boring and turning shop, as well as a screw 
making plant. In addition to all these, Oliver Evans started in 1812 
to build one of the first steamboats. His boatyard was on approxi- 
mately the same site as the boatyard in Campbell’s map of 1764. 
Oliver Evans reported on a census return in 1820 that this Company 
employed 150 men in prosperous times. This is a colossal number 
when compared with the fact that there were only about 600 houses 
in Pittsburgh in 1810. In 1815 Bakewell employed 60 men in his 
glasshouse. One of the first jobs of the Pittsburgh Steam Engine 
Company was the production of engines and machinery for the first 
rolling mill in Pittsburgh, located on the west side of Penn Street 
at the corner of Cecil’s Alley. They had the old fashioned tilt 
hammer and produced knives, scythes, nails, etc. It was a small 
plant and employed only twenty-one people in 1826. The Pittsburgh 
Steam Engine Company also made the engines for the second and 
much larger rolling mill which was partly owned by William Robin- 
son, Jr.; and for the Soft Spring Paper Mill which William V. Rob- 
inson bought in 1836. 

For a few years after the war business continued to prosper. 
In 1818 Henry Fearon wrote that a pair of elegant decanters cost 
eight guineas. “It is well to bear in mind that the demand for these 
articles of elegant luxury lies in the Western States.” But finally 
a postwar depression came and Edward Patchell reported to the 
census in 1820: “I would have sold more hats from 1812 to 1818 
had I been able to manufacture them. But now I cannot sell more 
than half what hats I anuly manufacture,—however, this is a plenti- 
ful country—and who the devil ought to complain.” Most manu- 
facturers were not as philosophical as Mr. Patchell. On February 
§, 1821 Benjamin Bakewell wrote: “The import on glass at present 
is less than it was fifteen or twenty years ago. It is introduced 
into our market by means of steamboats at less than one fourth 
of the former expense of transportation from the seaboard. The 
late allowance of bounty paid by the British Government on glass 
exported to the United States is more than the amount of duty on 
importation. To these causes combined is attributed the enhanced 
depression of our business and until they are removed no improve- 
ment in the demand for the articles of our manufactures can be 
expected.” On December 21, 1816 there had been a citizens’ meet- 
ing which produced a plea for government aid and restrictive tariffs 
to protect manufacturing. Finally in 1824 Congressman Henry 
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Baldwin succeeded in getting a tariff bill passed which somewhat 
offset the bounty of two and three-quarters cents a pound paid by 
the British Government on all glass exported from England. 

This same Henry Baldwin was a business partner of William 
Robinson, Jr., Daniel Beltzhoover and Mr. M’Nickle. In 1819 they 
built the Union Rolling Mill, “The most extensive establishment of 
its kind in the west,” according to the 1826 Directory. It was lo- 
cated in Kensington at the corner of Ross and Third Streets. The 
engines and machinery, made by the Pittsburgh Steam Engine Com- 
pany, consisted of two rolling mills, one forge, and two steam 
engines of one hundred horse power. It produced bar, sheet, boiler, 
and nail iron; and employed 76 people in 1821. It seems to be 
about the only plant that reportedly was in a “flourishing condition” 
in 1821. Harris reported in 1803 that terms of credit were nine to 
twelve months, but in the prosperous war years cash or short credit 
was used for everything. When the depression came, merchants 
were loath to extend credit or barter and trade. Perhaps the 
following incident may explain why the new rolling mill was flour- 
ishing when other establishments were failing. Morgan Neville, 
the companion of William Robinson, Jr. on the Blennerhasset epi- 
sode, and editor of the Pittsburgh Gazette printed the following 
story :—During the hard times following the panic of 1819, one 
day a country friend came to town with produce to buy things he 
needed. Merchants on Market Street would not sell without cash, 
“I then hauled him half stupid to the rolling mill; here William 
Robinson soon struck up a trade for what iron he wanted and took 
a quantity of produce for his workmen.” 

After the depression Pittsburgh started on a long period of 
unprecedented prosperity, and some of the Robinsons grew rich. 
In 1836 William Robinson, Jr. was appointed the first President 
of the Exchange Bank. The steamboat William Robinson, built at 
Pittsburgh, 172’x26’x6'6” and 277 49/95 tons was enrolled January 
16, 1839 with William Robinson, Jr. as the owner. The following 
year, 1840, he became the first Mayor of Allegheny Town. In the 
1845 fire he lost five brick houses worth $9,000. During the Mexi- 
can War, he received the rank of General in the State Militia. 
After the war he took some of the property which he had inherited 
from his father and divided it into lots, naming the streets after 
battles in the Mexican War. By 1850 the census reported his 
property value as half a million dollars. In 1856 he was President 
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of the Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad. He died February 25, 1868. 

The steamboat was one of the most important factors in the 
early development of Pittsburgh and the Thomas Robinson family 
built, owned, and were Masters of early steamboats. Thomas Rob- 
inson was born in Ireland 1770/5 and appears to have landed at 
Philadelphia on August 31, 1811 in the ship Prosperity. In 1818 
he and his daughter, Mary, were members of classes in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, where her marriage in 1821 was recorded. 
In the Pittsburgh Directory for 1826 Thomas Robinson was listed 
as a grocer on the east side of Wood Street second door below 
Fourth Street. He died in February 1837, leaving three sons, Wil- 
liam C., born 1805 in Ireland; John; and Thomas G., born in 1820 
in Pittsburgh; the house on Wood Street was mentioned in his will. 
All three sons suffered considerable losses in the 1845 fire. 

William C. Robinson married Ann Holdship, daughter of Henry 
Holdship who in the three years, 1818-1820 erected buildings in 
Pittsburgh costing over $75,000. In 1829 Anne Royall described 
Henry Holdship, then head of the largest paper making establish- 
ment west of the mountains, as, “One of the most enterprising and 
wealthy men in Pittsburgh and among the most worthy of her 
citizens.” William C. Robinson was a member of the firm Robin- 
son and Minis, founders and engine builders. This firm built the 
steamboat Valley Forge in 1839 which, according to the eminent 
authority, Mr. Lytle, was the first iron hull built on western rivers. 
William C. Robinson remained a part owner of the vessel until she 
was sold September 7, 1842. She was finally abandoned in 1845, 
a short life but as long or longer than that of the average wooden 
hull. He not only built steamboats and their engines, but he also 
owned a large operating fleet of river boats. National Archives’ 
records show thirty ships which were partly owned by him be- 
tween 1835 and 1847. (Prior to 1840 some of the records were 
burned and therefore are incomplete.) In politics William C. Rob- 
inson was one of the very early acting Republicans being affiliated 
with this party in 1852.8 

The brother John Robinson, was Master and part owner of the 
steamboat Oceola, built by his brother in 1839, but he died a short 
time later. 





8 Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 26, p. 181. 
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The youngest brother, Thomas G. Robinson, married Maria 
Miltenberger, daughter (or granddaughter) of George Miltenberger 
who manufactured copper and tinware as early as 1803 in Pittsburgh. 
Thomas Robinson lived in the household of George Miltenberger 
who in 1837 was co-owner of the Pennsylvania Rolling Mill situated 
at Wayne Street and Duquesne Way which employed 110 men and 
had an annual capacity of 3,500 tons; in 1850 he was worth over a 
quarter of a million dollars. Thomas G. Robinson was a steamboat 
captain and part owner of the Telegraph, built in Pittsburgh in 1840. 

At the United States arsenal on the Allegheny River just 
north of Pittsburgh, in 1819 the steamboat Western Engineer was 
built for an expedition to the Yellowstone. Niles Register for July 
24, 1819 gives the following account of the appearance of this boat: 
“The bow of the vessel exhibits the form of a huge serpent, black 
and scaly, rising out of the water from under the boat, his head as 
high as the deck, darted forward, his mouth open vomiting smoke 
and apparently carrying the boat on his back, From under the boat 
at its stern issues a stream of foaming water dashing violently along ; 
all machinery hid—Her equipment is at once calculated to attract 
and to awe the savage.” 

In 1829 Anne Royall’s description of the steamboats on the 
Monongahela River suggests that great changes have been made; 
she describes the steamboats, “Two stories high many of them and 
two tiers of windows precisely like a house and with gable ends.” 

Virtually all boats carried both freight and passengers, but 
passenger accommodations had improved greatly since the early days 
of steamboats. Cabin passengers paid one to one-and-a-half 
cents a mile including private stateroom and meals. The meals 
were fantastically elaborate. The bill of fare on the Telegraph in 
January 1849 (probably a later Telegraph than that of Captain 
Thomas Robinson) was as follows: “Soup, five kinds of fish, six 
kinds of boiled meat several with sauces, eleven entrees including 
fricasseed kidneys and spiced pigs head, nine roasts, five kinds of 
game including venison, wild turkey, and squirrel, fifteen kinds of 
pastry and dessert and fruit and nuts.’ 

Great changes had taken place since John Robinson, batteau 
man, had tied himself in an Indian matchcoat, and Captain John 





9 Louis Hunter, Steamboats on the Western Rivers, 1949. 
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Robinson had not lived,—only breathed on Robinson Run. These 
changes had been wrought not only by the sons of Robin as told 
here, but also by the sons of John, the sons of Tom, the sons of 
Stephen and countless others who likewise contributed to the growth 
of a frontier fort into the great city of Pittsburgh. 
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KEY TO MAP OF PLACES IN PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATED 
WITH ROBINSONS 

1.* Home of William Robinson, brother of James Robinson 

2. Home of James Robinson and his son, William Robinson, Jr. 

3. Cotton Factory of Mr. Robinson, an English Gentleman 

4. Ferry of James Robinson 
Bridge built by William Robinson, Jr. 

5. William Robinson, shoemaker 

6.* Pittsburgh Rolling Mill, machinery made by Pittsburgh Steam Engine 
Company in which James Robinson was an iron founder 

7. Home of father-in-law of Andrew L. Robinson 

8. Home of Richard Robinson, builder 

9. Brewery of father-in-law of William V. Robinson 

10.* Pennsylvania Rolling Mill owned by father-in-law of Thomas G. Rob- 
inson 

11.* Catholic Church, Joseph Robinson married here 

12. Trinity Episcopal Church, built by John Robinson and Richard Robinson 

13.* James Robinson, weaver 

14. First Presbyterian Church attended by George Robinson and James 
Robinson 

15. James Robinson, shawl weaver 

16. Western Seminary attended by William Robinson, Jr. 

17. James Robinson, grocer 

18. James Robinson, clothier 

19. Stewart Robinson 

20. Dry Goods store of Hugh Robinson and William V. Robinson 

21. Second Presbyterian Church attended by William V. Robinson 

22. William Robinson, Gentleman 

23. Home of William Robinson, Jr. 

24. Home of father-in-iaw of William C. Robinson 

25. Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, John Robinson and Richard Robinson, 
Directors 

26. Thomas Robinson, Grocer 

27. Isabella Robinson, Bakeshop 

28.* Union Rolllng Mill, William Robinson, Jr., part owner and operator 

29. Home of John Robinson, glass manufacturer 

30. Pittsburgh Steam Engine Company, Oliver Evans’ plant at which James 
Robinson was employed, and which produced the machinery for Rolling 
Mill of William Robinson, Jr. and Paper Mill of William V. Robinson 

30F. Foundry 

30H. Home of George Evans 

30S. Ship yard, on approximate site of boatyard on 1764 map 

30M. Flour Mill 

31.* George Robinson, pilot 

32. Saddlery shop of father-in-law of William V. Robinson 

33. Home of father-in-law of William V. Robinson 

34. Home of John Robinson, builder 

35. William Robinson, Jr., commission merchant 

35a. William Robinson, Jr., commission merchant 

36. Methodist Church attended by Thomas Robinson 

37.* Home of Judge George Robinson and possibly a glass shop 

38. Boardinghouse, home of David Robinson 

39. Home of Joshua Robinson, glassblower 

40.* Stourbridge Glassworks, owned and operated by John Robinson and 
his sons John and Thomas Robinson 

41. John Robinson, boatbuilder 

42. Flint Glassworks built by George Robinson in 1807 

42a. Flint Glassworks built by George Robinson in 1809 ; 
George Robinson operated these Glassworks for a short time and then 
sold them to Benjamin Bakewell to become the famous Bakewell Glass- 
works. 





* The exact side of the street is uncertain. 
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Penn’s Woods West by Epw1n L. PETERSON and THomAs M. Jar- 
RETT, photographer. University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958, 249 pp., 
over 300 photographs, 5 in color. $15.00. 


In the halcyon days—or so they seem in retrospect—just before 
World War I, the poet Vachel Lindsay wandered westward from his 
home village of Springfield, Illinois, to Colorado and New Mexico, 
quite penniless but amply supplied with printed handouts, his Gospel 
of Beauty and Rhymes to Be Traded for Bread. His self-imposed 
code was to have nothing to do with “cities, railroads, money, bag- 
gage, or fellow tramps.” (Automobiles were not then a temptation 
or a menace to hikers.) Lindsay’s gospel infringed upon no faiths; 
he merely asked that all persons add to their existing creeds the 
concept that love of beauty is holy because beauty of sky and land- 
scape stem from God. Nor was he an isolationist; he taught that 
mien should travel widely, then return to their homelands to intro- 
duce new ideas of beauty, for “the things most worthwhile are one’s 
ewn hearth and neighborhood.” 

I was forcibly reminded of Lindsay’s Adventures While Preach- 
ing the Gospel of Beauty before I had read more than a dozen pages 
of Penn’s IV oods West. This also is more than a traveler’s diary; 
it is a love story. Two men, a sensitive writer and a perceptive 
photographer, engage in a year-long love affair with western Penn- 
sylvania—its forests and parks, lakes and streams, skies and people. 
There is more than a touch of Thoreau, Muir, Leopold, De Voto, 
Krutch, and Schweitzer ; and thus what might have been just another 
guidebook is elevated to a noble blend of outdoor experiences, sound 
conversation, and sentient ecology, without mawkish references to 
feathered friends, solemn pronouncements, or technical jargon. 

Although virtually every important outdoor facility in western 
Pennsylvania was visited and appreciated, the finest portion of the 
book is the tryst with the Allegheny River. From the time Peterson 
and Jarrett, and the boys who started the trip with them, slid their 
canoes into the up-river shallows above Corydon, to the time they 
disembarked from Captain Fred Way’s Lady Grace at Sewickley, 
the story flows along. Peterson expresses his love for the River in 
matchless prose: “There is something hypnotic and magical about 
the Allegheny. As soon as you are on it and feel the current pulling, 
you are caught up in the spell. You forget other streams and other 
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loveliness. Every morning, when you start out on it, it is as fresh 
and new as dogwood blossoms in May or a gum tree in October. 
Every morning it has a different look on its face, yet it is always 
the same face. One morning it is dancing with high lights, another 
morning it is as sober as its shadows. One morning it is chaste and 
frivolous with whitecaps; another it is as fertile and calm as the 
valley it inhabits. And yet in a magical way it contrives to be 
always the Allegheny, always the same face, whatever the expression 
on it, and always beautiful.” Tom Jarrett’s photographs in this 
section, as elsewhere, are more than fine photography, they are a 
love offering. Perhaps the greatest service this book can render is 
to win recruits to Frank W. Preston’s grand concept that the Alle- 
gheny is a recreational resource of such unique value that it should 
be made a valley park all the way from the New York line to Pitts- 
burgh, except for existing communities, many of which are more 
beautiful from the water than from the land. 

Peterson writes poetically of animals and plants without taking 
poetic license with facts. It took as momentous a past event as an 
ice sheet to shove him into error, and anyone save a glaciologist can 
be forgiven for overestimating Lake Erie’s age. Mountains count 
their ages in millions of years, whereas lakes, lovely ephemera of 
the landscape, tally their life spans in thousands. The ancient rivers 
of western Pennsylvania emptied into the Atlantic via a preglacial 
St. Lawrence seaway where Lake Erie now is, but then was not. 

Ed Peterson has long been a fine writer and a great teacher of 
writers; he has now become a great nature writer. His lucid and 
frequent digressions upon man’s relationship to nature merit the 
acclaim and gratitude of professional ecologists, and his comments 
upon predators should be read by every sportsman. I'd like to 
quote dozens of passages; one must suffice: “Life is as precarious 
for man as for the spider and the fox, and only a few inches of topsoil 
separate us all from death. Those few miraculous inches give us 
most of our food, our clothes, our houses, our cocktails and silver- 
ware and radios, and the books we read and the shoes we wear and 
the cool water we drink. Without topsoil and trees on the hillside 
there could not long be factories in the valley. Without the dog- 
wood and the shadbush that blossom here tonight there could not 
long be lights in the windows of the city.” 

No western Pennsylvanian can read this book without learning 
more about his favorite spots or discovering new places to fish, hike, 
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or visit. Erie, for example, has “perhaps the best walleyed pike 
fishing in America,” and “Except at Atlantic City, no beach along 
the Atlantic Seaboard is as long as the beach at Presque Isle.” 

This book exceeds my expectations for it—and they were high, 
indeed, because of long admiration for author, photographer, and 
editor. I wish, however, that the author had soliloquized after one 
campfire about the often long and disheartening struggles without 
which there would be today no Penn’s Woods West for anyone to 
love. The beauty spots described and pictured have not come to us 
as a direct bequest from their Creator, but have been saved from 
thoughtless despoilation by the intermediacy of far-sighted philan- 
thropists and politicians, business men and scientists, garden club 
ladies and sportsmen. I, too, have heard “the bawdy scream” of 
a blue jay in Cook Forest, but the remembered voices of Tom Lig- 
gett, Edmund Arthur, and John M. Phillips echoed longer among 
the pines. And the “thundering white roar” of the falls of the 
Youghiogheny at Ohiopyle never drowns out for me the gentle voice 
of Edgar Kaufmann as he walked among the ferns. Other areas 
have other ghosts, or still living champions. Few parklands have 
been preserved by spontaneous public demand, or protected there- 
after by angels with fiery swords. Mortal men must dream and 
plan, beg and campaign, to save each such heritage, then fight anew 
to resist the blandishments of “progress,” ever hungry to exploit 
resources. 

Few authors have the inestimable advantage of having a photog- 
rapher as traveling companion, snapping intuitively the very scenes 
that will complement the still unwritten words. Penn’s Woods West 
was, then, ably designed so that text and illustrations blend in mood 
and subject. I’m sorry, however, that an offset process was not 
used, for I am certain that many of the reproductions fail to do 
justice to the original photographs. A very few photographs should 
have been omitted entirely. 

It is fitting that the introduction was written by A. W. Robert- 
son, who loves trees and has done so much to preserve fine forests 
in this area. The author is characteristically generous in his ac- 
knowledgments, and the relatively few photographs from outside 
sources are nicely credited. The end papers are superb, and the 
binding attractive in its simplicity. 

Penn’s Woods West is a worthy addition to the justly famed 
series on western Pennsylvania issued by the University of Pitts- 
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burgh Press with the aid of the Buhl Foundation. It may well be 
one of the most lasting achievements of the Pittsburgh Bicentennial. 
Let those who read and cherish it pay tribute to all who made it 
possible for two men in 1957 to find western Pennsylvania so 
worthy of their love. Let us travel as far as fancy dictates and 
purse permits, and return to Penn’s Woods West determined, in 
Lindsay’s words, to make our “own home and neighborhood the 
most democratic, the most beautiful and the holiest in the world.”* 


Carnegie Museum M. GraHAM NETTING 


Thirty Thousand Miles with John Heckewelder, edited by Paut A. 
W. WaALLAcE. University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958, pp. XVII, 
394, Glossary 395-447, Index 449-474. $7.50. 


This volume is a valuable though somewhat unusual book. Its 
title is not a creative design. It is happily derived from a document 
drawn up, in his old age, by Heckewelder and fittingly incorporated 
in the volume (pp. 386-391). As the learned author frankly admits 
in his Foreword it is not a mission study, not a biography and not 
an ethnological treatise but a travelogue. It is not, however, a 
typical collection of diaries or journals, for some of them are published 
with little introduction and less annotation or commentary. The 
short journals and excerpts from longer narratives, printed or un- 
printed, many of them translated from German originals, are neatly 
tied together chronologically and geographically. The emphasis is 
in accordance with the last three words of the title, and has enabled 
the author to include several journals (pp. 234 and 339) not formu- 
lated nor written by Heckewelder. As language and literature the 
diary of Benjamin Mortimer (pp. 339-370) is superior to anything 
by Heckewelder. 

The highly satisfactory Foreword is followed by an excellent 
Introduction on the Moravians, who, as a religious denomination, 
Unitas Fratrum, are claimed as the oldest Protestants. But, “It is 
missionary work that constitutes their most glorious achievement” 
(p. 2) and their work with the American Indians was, in the opinion 
of Wallace, “the noblest experiment in race relations this continent 





* Reprinted from Carnegie Magazine, October 1958, by courtesy of Jean- 
nette F. Seneff, ‘Associate Editor. —Ed. 
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has yet seen.” Here in this compilation one finds evidence of Indian 
hospitality, community brotherhood and friendliness rising to endur- 
ing friendship. 

In the diaries or journals the reader learns much of the Ameri- 
can frontier both natural and human. Local history is much in 
debt to such writers of the facts of early days. 

Seemingly no historical work is free from shortcomings. There 
are references to secondary works (pp. 13, 58). There is some but 
very little repetition (p. 38 footnote and p. 145). And in keeping 
with current prices of printing and resulting practice, the original 
journals are here printed in very small type. Two large folded 
maps, one by Wallace and the other by Heckewelder, add much to 
the value of the publication. In badly inflated times, the general 
reader will find imaginatively travelling thirty thousand miles with 
John Heckewelder an intellectual and emotional experience well 
worth the price of the book. 


Professor Emeritus, University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. JAMES 


Early Western Pennsylvania Hymns and Hymn-Tunes, 1816-1846, | 
collected and edited by Jacop A. EvANSON and GEORGE SWETNAM, 
with musical settings by Reve LAuwer. Yahres Publications, 
Coraopolis, Pa., 1958. $0.75. 


The tendency of musical activity in the United States seems in 
the past to have leaned much more toward centralization of a bor- 
rowed culture in and about major eastern and possibly western 
metropolitan centers than toward an awareness of the vital, primi- 
tive musical life which existed in practically every region and, more 
important perhaps, in many, more urban centers throughout this 
country. 

A recent collection of musical material on the level of com- 
mon participation, under the title of Early Western Pennsylvania 
Hymns and Hymn-Tunes collected and edited by Dr. Jacob A. { 
Evanson and Dr. George Swetnam, illustrates clearly the evolution 
of our thinking from the past concept of music as being valid only 
in so far as it possessed the flawless technical make-up and reflected 
the degree of cultivation attained by the European aristocracy of 
the past two centuries to a realization that within the youthful, some- 
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times crude, but volatile life of the newer country, there may be the 
seeds perhaps of renaissance. 

This volume of hymns and hymn-tunes of this region provides 
an excellent sample of the kind of musical material which satisfied 
the needs of earlier days in this part of Pennsylvania. Such tunes, 
as well as numerous transformed songs and ballads, and many 
fiddler’s tunes for dancing establish a particular level of musical 
expression which is as consistent with the life here in those earlier 
times as was the itinerant preacher or the hollowed-out log which 
served as a barrel, and certainly as genuinely functional in the lives 
of the people of this region. 

Close examination of any of the selections from this collection, 
however, shows a musical imagination equal to or surpassing and 
particularly different from any similar material from any national 
source of which the knowledgeable musician is aware, and this, of 
course, includes those tunes which Bach himself transformed into 
the famous body of chorale literature. The intensely vital and dis- 
tinctive rhythmic pattern and melodic design of “Somerset” (No. 4) 
could not help but stir any perceptive musical ear and the tune itself 
comes out of the fascinating shape note tradition of a rural America. 

Although perhaps a more subtle attraction than rhythmic pat- 
tern or melodic design, the spontaneous phrasing, even and sym- 
metrical when needed, uneven and asymmetrical when necessary, 
but never contrived, shows through in one of the most exciting 
melodies in this genre of which this writer is aware. This is the 
tune under the title of “The spacious firmament on high” (No. 18). 
Opening with an unusually inspired rising melodic design of three 
measures, rather than the usual four, it continues with a second 
three measure phrase, followed by a five measure phrase, divided 
two plus three. The second half of this tune is a repetition of the 
first half, but with thoroughly enticing variations of melodic design. 
While more common structurally, the wonderful hymn, “Dunlap’s 
Creek” (No. 1) is most compelling for its subtly shifting rhythmic 
movement where change of meter is implied rather than written in. 
Whether working with this tune or just hearing it, one can never 
escape the naive vision created of that early church not far from 
here and the reality of the Dunlap Creek settlement. Beyond all of 
this, however, the sincerity of all of these tunes is above reproach 
and the various men who produced this music are unfortunately 
lesser known today than such men as Isaac Watts, who was re- 
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sponsible for a great portion of the texts which are found in this 
volume and which were sung by our early ancestors. In many of 
the texts contained here, can be seen a people imbued with both the 
revivalist’s burning vision of a wrathful God and of a miserably 
condemned humanity, as well as with the Puritan ideal of sacrifice 
in the physical present for the sake of pleasure in the spiritual future. 
But despite the anonymity of the composers and the outdated texts, 
the contemporary composer of sophisticated perception, in the person 
of Mr. Reuel Lahmer, is responsive to the artistic vitality of the 
material to the point of creating harmonic settings of taste and 
imagination out of a harmonic language of our own time. Not 
here, the leaden and uninspired traditional formula of six-four chords, 
dominant to tonic endings, and root progression by fifths alone, but 
a spontaneously created harmonic coloring and texture completely 
related to the tune itself. 

Although the task of bringing this material into such accessible 
form as that of this volume is an extensive one, the whole job is 
still to be done to show the musical growth of a very young country 
from its earliest stages, in the same way that we know almost every 
great civilization of Western man, and it is hoped that Dr. Evanson, 
Dr. Swetnam, Mr. Lahmer, and many others will show as much of 
our earlier life in music as we know of it in military action, in 
political maneuver, in commerce, or simply in the tools and fur- 
nishings and means of shelter which were part of a vigorous, dan- 
gerous, and exciting life. 


Chatham College, Pittsburgh CLIFFORD TAYLOR 


Pittsburgh, A Bicentennial Tribute, 1758-1958, by Rose Demorest. 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 1958, 35 pp., $0.25. 


It is particularly appropriate that Miss Rose Demorest should 
have written this tribute. As the Librarian in the Pennsylvania 
Room, Carnegie Library, she has long worked with the materials of 
our city’s past. Over the years, she sacrificed her own interests to 
help the multitude of students who have come to her. Now, on the 
eve of her retirement from active library work, Miss Demorest has 
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offered us the “vivid story of drama, inspiration and achievement 
from the founding to the present, as men and women of vision 
changed a wilderness area into the city of Pittsburgh.” After de- 
scribing the contributions of the Indians, French, and English, the 
author has provided a chronological summary of the past two hun- 
dred years. Although uneven in its coverage (only twenty per cent 
of the work is devoted to the post-Civil War era) it is a most useful 
introduction for the student and the non-specialist reader. It would 
have been helpful had Miss Demorest included a brief bibliographic 
essay; perhaps she will undertake this project and share her exten- 
sive knowledge of sources with her successors and us. 


University of Pittsburgh Ropert E. CARLSON 


God Uses Ink, by JoHN A. Hostetter. Herald Press (Mennonite 
Publishing House), Scottdale, Pa., 1958, 264 pp., appendix, index, 
illustrations. $2.75. 


In consideration of the many religious groups in this country 
and elsewhere, it has been noted that the smaller sects have fre- 
quently exhibited a ministry out of all proportion to their numerical 
strength, God apparently “having given more abundant honour to 
that part which lacked.” The Mennonites are such a group, rela- 
tively slight in numbers yet great in the influence and respect they 
enjoy in the eyes of their neighbors. Occasionally a disservice has 
been done them by fictioneers who have emphasized the quaint and 
the picturesque yet totally ignored the deep spiritual strength. Their 
program has always been an earnest one, and its effectiveness has 
in no small way been accomplished through the productivity of their 
publishing house, the Herald Press of Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 
God Uses Ink, by Dr. Hostetler, Book Editor of the Mennonite 
Publishing House, is the story of that House since its inception, a 
backward glance to its forbears, its evolution from several privately- 
owned printing houses to a large church-owned establishment, and 
an appraisal of its recent accomplishments. 

While the book in a few instances becomes personalized to a 
degree that will appeal largely to its own constituency, there are 
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sections of more general interest. The labor historian, for instance, 
might well be interested in juxtaposing the Mennonite Publishing 
Company’s “Rules of Order for Employees” in 1877 (which we 
regret space limitations prevent our quoting) with present benefits 
enjoyed by the employees. 

The first third of the book which traces Mennonite publishing 
from colonial times to 1908 is a mine of interesting information. 
William Rittenhouse, the first Mennonite minister in America, was 
also founder (Germantown, Pa., 1690) of America’s first paper mill. 
Although the Methodist Book Concern (1789) is the oldest denomi- 
national house, the year 1727 saw the first Mennonite book pub- 
lished. And when we are reminded that the printer produced his 
cwn ink from “ordinary chimney soot, oil pressed from flaxseed, 
oak galls, and the juice of pokeberries,” the printer of today may 
well feel grateful. Paradoxically, the difficulties in getting a Men- 
nonite publishing house started lay with some of its own members, 
“because in giving the people too much to read, they will be apt to 
neglect the reading of the Bible.” Eventually, however, objections 
were overcome and competitive Mennonite printers abandoned their 
separate projects in favor of a church-owned house, and the latter 
portion of Dr. Hostetler’s book is given over to the fifty years of 
accomplishment thus set in motion. 

Here the chronological gives way to a discussion of the ideals, 
the aims, and the problems of publishing as faced by the Mennonites 
and, in essence, all publishers, for their output included not only 
books, but periodicals, tracts, and curriculum materials. All aspects 
of publishing are touched on, from a description of the physical plant 
and the functions of its officials to the various printing processes, 
from the development of talent and writers’ conferences to mer- 
chandising methods. This section will be welcomed by bibliophiles 
interested in the mechanics of bookmaking and might well be 
expanded to a much-needed full-length text on the subject. 

God Uses Ink suggests a vast field in a history of Protestant 
denominational publishing, one which we hope may be attempted 
one day by a researcher as capable as Dr. Hostetler has shown him- 
self to be. 


Pittsburgh STANLEY G. MAYER 
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The Swanee River and a Biographical Sketch of Stephen Collins 
Foster, by FLETCHER Hopces, Jr. The Stephen Foster Memorial 
Association, Inc., White Springs, Florida, 1958. 

This latest edition of The Swanee River has the gently senti- 
mental look of the books my grandmother used to keep under glass 
on the top shelf of the bookcase in her sitting room. Except this 
memorabilia has a special difference . . . a biography of the com- 
poser by the world’s foremost authority on the subject. 

Reprinting an 1887 edition of Old Folks at Home which was 
published by Ticknor and Company under the title of Swanee 
Ribber, the Stephen Foster Memorial Association seemed to find 
the need of a preamble, or biographical introduction to the illumi- 
nated verses and illustrations which make up the charmingly Vic- 
torian treatment of one of the world’s most beloved laments. 

In the twenty-seven pages allotted to him for this purpose, 
Fletcher Hodges, Jr. has managed to condense fact, fragment, anec- 
dote and appraisal in “The Foster Family,” “Stephen’s Boyhood and 
Youth,” “Cincinnati,” his return to “Pittsburgh” and sections en- 
titled “Money,” “Marriage,” “Success,” “Trouble” and “Tragedy.” 
It is possible that no one extant could have done as good a job 
at this as Mr. Hodges. To begin with, he is the curator of the 
Stephen Foster Memorial at the University of Pittsburgh where he 
is the acknowledged authority not only on facts and artifacts affect- 
ing the composer’s life, but in books and criticism involving Foster. 

The “Swanee River” which begins in the Okefenokee Swamp 
in Georgia, picks up state recognition when it crosses the border 
into Florida. There it becomes the local reason for adopting a Pitts- 
burgh composer’s melody as the official state song. Tourists are 
reminded of the Suwannee’s route through Florida by plaques on 
four bridges. And the Stephen Foster Memorial Association with 
its handsome carillon tower on the banks of the Suwannee at White 
Springs, Florida, is dedicated to the perpetual honor of America’s 
first troubadour. 

Mr. Hodges’ stated intention in making his contribution to the 
new Swanee River edition has been “to fill a gap in the Foster 
bibliography” . . and to write a brief account of Stephen Foster’s 
life to serve “the general reading public, both adult and student.” 

He does all this remarkably well. 


Pittsburgh DorotHy DANIEL 
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The Jacksonian Heritage: Pennsylvania Politics, 1833-1848, by 
CHARLES McCoot Snyper. The Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, 1958, x, 256 pp., selected portraits, appen- 
dices, bibliography, and index. $3.50. 


This volume advances through the years 1833-1848 a series of 
studies of state politics which have reflected the inspiration of Prof. 
Roy F. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania and the publishing 
subsidies of the state historical commission. Western Pennsylvania 
did not furnish strong leaders during this period, and does not, as 
a result, play a significant role in the confused affairs that centered 
at Harrisburg. This study is nevertheless an essential basic guide 
to the twists and turns of partisanship during the early years of 
party formation. 

After an initial chapter which provides a description of the state 
during the period, the author devotes eleven chapters to the intricate 
progress of partisanship. Appendices furnish the essential infor- 
mation of apportionment and election returns, a bibliography or- 
ganized by types of information provides a good view of the sources 
used (although not necessarily needed for this study), and a series 
of portraits of the principal protagonists gives a sense of flesh and 
blood to personalities whose lives are only summarily treated in the 
narrative. All were politicians to whom voting on “principle” meant 
voting with their party at times when their inclinations were other- 
wise. The fractionalization of parties was the rule rather than the 
exception between election periods, and Pennsylvania has been 
equalled by few states in the splintering of its political groups. The 
author found in his study that three main issues give focus to the 
period : the politics of the Biddle bank, the Bank of the United States 
which Jackson had denied national support; the general, and vague, 
problem of internal improvements, to which the bank was liaked; 
and, late in the period, the national tariff. As a conclusion, the 
author states: “By 1848 the harmonizing of State with national party 
measures was an accepted, albeit unpleasant, duty which weighed 
heavily upon the leaders of both parties; the convention was uni- 
versal on all levels of activity ; parties remained loose-knit but perma- 
nent committees, campaign chests, and other paraphernalia were 
contributing to give them modern appearance” (p. 219). 

The changes thus summarized are more apparent than real. 
Few Pennsylvania politicians had enough of a foot in both national 
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and state politics to concern them, and only James Buchanan com- 
bines the two interests. Of party organization, as distinguished 
from the actions of individual leaders, the author of this study has 
little to say. His efforts have been primarily directed to “politick- 
ing” at the top level, and the reader will find that Pennsylvania 
politics remains personal even after the reduced powers of the 
governors placed a greater premium on organization than had been true 
before the constitution of 1838 was adopted. One catches a glimpse 
of the lobbying and bribery of the bank interests, but the jobbing of 
the legislative vote, which was far more general than is indicated, 
is considered secondary to the author’s purpose. There are, of course, 
great difficulties in following the course of politics as personal as 
that of corporate interests and local improvements. 

Readers who wish to delve into state actions or those of indi- 
viduals will have to supplement their use of this book with further 
biographical materials and with other sources which supply economic 
and social data that give meaning to this political drama. The per- 
sonal correspondence used has been taken at face value; such cor- 
respondence cannot be expected to reveal the whole story. The 
great merit of this volume lies in its reduction to an intelligible order 
the muddled and rocky stream of state politics during a period when 
issues begin to be recurrent. This has been done successfully, and 
the volume will find use both as a work of reference and as an 
exposition of the interplay of political factions and personalities at 
the height of the “middle period” of our state’s history. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology CHARLES W. PAAPE 


Where Else But Pittsburgh! by GEorGE SwETNAM. Davis & Warde, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., 1958, 194 pp. $3.95. 


News Item: Pixie from Dixie Discovers Pittsylvania 


Back in the 1860’s the South made some gallant attempts to 
invade the North and take Pittsburgh—leading to considerable blood- 
shed and ill-feeling all around. And then, when the North nodded, 
the real invaders from Dixie moved up and infiltrated the city. To- 
day every Pittsburgh newspaper has on its staff Texans who love 
Pittsburgh’s climate, Georgians and Kentuckians and Carolinians 
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who have adopted us, and who even dislike to hear us criticizing 
ourselves! All sorts of thoroughly reconstructed and thoroughly 
delightful ex-Confederates now sing Pittsburgh’s glories and tell her 
stories with a charming Southern accent, and with complete sincerity. 

Most determined, most productive, most enthusiastic of these 
remarkable newsmen is, without doubt, Dr. George Swetnam. The 
Doctor (Ph.D. in Assyriology over a B.D. and a B.A.) is a Mis- 
sissippi University, Hartford Seminary, and Columbia graduate who 
has not only occupied Western Pennsylvania; he has renamed it. 
“The Pittsylvania Country,” he calls it in several of his books. 

When he is not pouring out articles for the Family Magazine 
of The Pittsburgh Press (usually on local historical topics) he is 
mining new veins of long-forgotten local history, folklore, fable, 
scandal, and song. 

How anyone can run so fast, write so much, and find so much 
time to poke through archives, attics, and skeleton-closets is hard 
to understand—unless you know Dr. George himself. 

His newest Bicentennial book, Where Else But Pittsburgh! 
sings songs, tells tales, unearths some well-buried Pittsburgh bones, 
pronounces stern judgments, points with pride, prophesies, and makes 
exciting reading altogether. 

The Editor asked this reviewer to read and report on Where 
Else But Pittsburgh!—not as a historian, which the reviewer cer- 
tainly is not, but as a native of this “Pittsylvania Country.” 

I have read the book. It is now 1:45 a.m.; the Editor wants 
her report tomorrow morning; and it’s much too late to write a 
long review. But I don’t have to. The hour proves that this little 
book is hard to put aside unfinished. Few will be able to do so. 

Some readers will close its covers chuckling; and some will 
vow to visit the Historical Society more often. Some will he an- 
noyed, and some quite angry indeed. 

Readers most amused will be new Pittsburghers, and old Pitts- 
burghers whose careful forbears seldom made the news. The most 
annoyed and indignant will be found among those whose sires and 
grandsires played major roles in political and financial dramas that 
were celebrated in the press and in the legislative chambers of their 
day. With some of these readers the author may have to make his 
peace for garnering front-page history—and for raising tired ghosts, 
long quieted, to walk again. 
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But many Pittsburghers, I think, will feel indebted to George 
Swetnam for his contribution to Western Pennsylvania's awareness 
of its colorful past, its dramatic resurgence, its great potential, and 
its own unique place in the sun. 

of * * 

“Don’t shoot that little Rebel, Sergeant . . . . he’s a Pittsyl- 

vania Yankee now!” 


Pittsburgh i vem 













For 


* Old vouchers of this type are somewhat rare. 
destroyed and only a summary of total expense preserved. This transcript 
was made by Professor Alfred P. James in 1932 while in London doing 

research for the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey. Misplaced but 

recently recovered, it is published as an unusual historical item. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
ITEMIZED VOUCHER FOR HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


IN EARLY PITTSBURGH* 
[Transcript of P. R. O. REF: T.G4/21. 


20/34. | 


[Fort Pitt, Oct. 12, 1762] 


Geo Croughan Esq* To Sam! Young 
For Building a Counsal House For the Indians at Fort Pitt 


For Hewing Logs 

Raising the House 

Laying the upper floor 

the Lower floor D° 

Sash Lights 

two Sash Frames 

Cutting out the Logs 

one Door Case 

two Window Shutters....... 

one Door 

hewing the Joyce .. 

making Stairs & Closet 

making a pertition 

the pertition Door & moldings 

the Rafters and Cupling 

Studs & Clap Boards.... 

the Shingles & Shingling 

Sawing the Laths 

Boards ; 

to making a Closet & Door : 
Carrying the Boards from the Saw mill 
for helping the Logs Down the River , 
Worke Don at the Smith Shop 2000 — 
Lathing & Shingling................. ; 

a mantle piece for the Chimney........ 
halling the Logs for the Counsel house 
to wallowing them Down the River 

to the measons for Worke 
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Fort Pitt Oct® 12th 1762 
Received of George Croghan Esquire the 
Contents of the above Account. 
p* Sam! Young 
[Bouquet’s handwriting:| I do Certify that in the summer 1762 
Mr Croghan had a House built at this Post, intended for Conferences 
with the Indians. Fort Pitt 11 October 1762 H. Bouquet. 


GRADUATE STUDIES PERTINENT TO THE HISTORY 
OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Four graduate students at the University of Pittsburgh are 
working on master’s theses and doctoral dissertations of interest to 
the Western Pennsylvania area. Miss Elizabeth Conestrina is study- 
ing “The Silk Industry at Old Economy” under the direction of 
Dr. Robert E. Carlson. Miss Conestrina was awarded a $500 fellow- 
ship in support of this work during the summer of 1958 by The 
Harmonie Associates, Inc. Mr. William H. Menear has chosen 
“The Moving Picture in Pittsburgh, 1900-1920” as the subject for 
his thesis; Dr. Harry R. Beck is his adviser. On the doctoral level, 
Mr. Samuel J. Astorino, a graduate student assistant at Pitt, is 
working on “The Election of 1932 in Pennsylvania” under Dr. 
James A. Kehl. Mr. William H. Bliss, an instructor in history at 
Pitt, is studying “The Emergence of Certain Common Law Doc- 
trines Peculiar to Colonial Pennsylvania”; his work is being super- 
vised by Dr. Carroll J. Amundson. It is expected that these projects 
will be completed in the course of the next two years. 


Rosert E. CArLson 
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ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


Our library has been enriched by the addition of a large number 
of books and other publications. These came to us from two sources, 
gift and purchase. We also received regularly the publications of 
many historical societies by exchange. All are available and valuable 
for research. 

The following is a list of books and other publications (exclud- 
ing the magazines) received between November 1957 and Decem- 
ber 1958: 


Bell, Raymond M. and Ewing, Charles M.—Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania 
A list of the “Historical Collections of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College.” Washington, Pa., 1958 
Borkowski, Joseph—Pittsburgh 
Pamphlet—leterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
Dedication of a Memorial Plaque, November 11, 1958 
Bothwell, Mrs. Margaret Pearson—Pittsburgh 
“Departed Years” series, twenty-seven clippings of historical 
articles concerning Mount Washington people and events, written 
by Mrs. Bothwell and printed in the Mount Washington News. 
Brigham, Clarence S.—Worcester, Massachusetts 
Fifty Years of Collecting Americana for the Library of The 
American Antiquarian Society 1908-1958 
Brown, Mrs. W. Roderick—Pittsburgh 
Booklet—Who’s Who in Aurora Reading Club, June 1957 
Founded 1894 by Mrs. Rachel Jones 
Chesebrough, Mrs. T. U—Oakmont 
Pilgrim Memorial—1866 
American Historical Review, 37, No. 1, 1931 
Three copies—Jared Sparks—The Life of George Washington 
Copy—Bank Note Descriptive List—1862 New York 
Christie, Rev. John W.—Wilmington, Delaware 
A History of the Presbytery of Kittanning, of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. of America with its churches and schools. 
Edited by Rev. D. H. Sloan, Stated Clerk. Printed by Barrows 
and Osborne Pittsburgh 1888 
History of Washington County from its first settlement to the 
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present time, first under Virginia as Yohogania, Ohio, or Au- 
gusta County, until 1791, and subsequently under Pennsylvania. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected by Alfred Creigh, 
LL.D. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 18/1 
Cleland, Hugh—Pittsburgh 
“Investigations at the Ravenscraft Site,” CM 36 F 
by James L. Swauger and Don Dragoo 
Cleveland Medical Library—Cleveland, Ohio 
Dr. Genevieve Miller, Editor 
Two copies—Bibliography of the History of Medicine of the 
United States and Canada For 1955 and 1956 
Crist, Robert G—Camp Hill 
Booklet—Robert Whitehill and the Struggle for Civil Rights 
Published by Lemoyne Trust Co. Lemoyne, Pennsylvania. 
A paper presented before the Hamilton Library and Historical 
Association of Cumberland County, Carlisle, Pennsylvania on 
March 20, 1958 
Davis & Warde, Inc.—Pittsburgh 
Where Else But Pittsburgh! <A Bicentennial book by George 
Swetnam. (See Review by C. V. S. in this issue of W P H M.) 
Dennison, Winifred and Anderson, Laura Dennison—Pittsburgh 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Historical Register of the Centennial 
Exposition. 1876 
Eakin, Myrl—Pittsburgh 
The United Presbyterian Story 
A Centennial Story 1858-1958. The Geneva Press, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 
The Constitution of the U. P. Church in the U. S. A. 1958 
Folder containing information on the 
1. Pre-Assembly Meeting of U. P. Church N. A. 
2. Merger 
3. Newspaper coverage 
4. Programs 
Elkin, Dr. C. W. W.—Pittsburgh 
East Liberty Presbyterian Church with Historical Setting and 
a Narrative of the Centennial Celebration, April 12-20, 1919. 
Compiled by Georgina G. Negley, 1919 
Brochure entitled The Allegheny Cemetery, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 
Its Origin and Early History: 





Also a Report of Its Con- 
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dition, Progress and Business During the Last Ten Years 
June 1, 1900- May 31, 1910 
50th Anniversary number of the Morning Herald, Uniontown, 
Fayette County, Pennsylvania, February 10, 1958 
Story of Old Allegheny City (American Guide Series) 
Collection of pamphlets and booklets on Archaeology (local) 
Clippings (local historical places) 
Evanson, Jacob A.—Pittsburgh 
Early Western Pennsylvania Hymns and Hymn-Tunes, 1816- 
1846. Collected and Edited by Jacob A. Evanson and George 
Swetnam, with musical settings by Reuel Lahmer. 1958 (See 
Review by Professor Clifford Taylor in this issue of W P H M.) 
Gamer, Carl F—New York, New York 
Through Mr. Herbert C. Mansmann, a Directory—Pittsburgh, 
Allegheny, Birmingham, etc., 1856-57 
Greer, Lt. Col—Logan Armory, Pittsburgh 
Brochure—One Hundredth Annwwersary of the Duquesne Greys 
Harper, Frank C.—Pittsburgh 
Autographed copy of the author’s book—Pittsburgh: Forge of 
the Universe. (See Review in Vol. 40, No. 4 of W P H M.) 
Hodges, Fletcher, Jr.—Pittsburgh 
The Swanee River and a Biographical Sketch of Stephen Collins 
Foster. By Fletcher Hodges, Jr. Published by The Stephen 
Foster Memorial Association, Inc., White Springs, Florida, 
1958. (See Review by Dorothy Daniel in this issue of W P H M.) 
Hostetler, John A.—Scottdale, Pennsylvania 
God Uses Ink. The Heritage and Mission of the Mennonite 
Publishing House After Fifty Years. By John A. Hostetler. 
(See Review by Stanley G. Mayer in this issue of W P H M.) 
Huff, William—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Booklet—Architecture Worth Saving—Assembled by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, the National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation, and Architectural Forum Magazine. Reprinted from 
the June 1958 issue of Architectural Forum. The Richardson 
Jail of Pittsburgh is featured. 
Indiana Historical Bureau—Indianapolis, Indiana 
Messages and Papers of Noah Noble, 1831-1837. Governor of 
Indiana 1831-37. Edited by Dorothy Riker and Gayle Thorn- 
brough. Indiana Historical Collections. Vol. XXXVIII, In- 
dianapolis 1958 
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The Negro in Indiana Before 1900, by Emma Lou Thornbrough, 
1957 
Outpost on the Wabash 1787-1791 edited by Gayle Thorn- 
brough. Contains letters of Brig. Gen. Josiah Harmar and 
Major Francis Hamtramck and other letters and documents 
selected from the Harmar Papers in William L. Clements Li- 
brary 1957 
Klein, First Lieut. Ernest C_—Fort Benning, Georgia 
Booklet—Boalsburg—An American Village—Birthplace of Me- 
morial Day, 85th Anniversary of Memorial Day 1864-1949 
(Boalsburg, Pennsylvania) 
Lindner, Richard—Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Blue Book, 1938 
Pittsburgh of Today—Its Resources and People, Vols. 3 and 4 
History of Pittsburgh and Environs—Biographical 
A Brief History of Pittsburgh by Mrs. Edward A. Jones 
Henry J. Heinz—A Biography by E. D. McCafferty 
The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul by Philip Dod- 
dridge, D.D. 1836 
A Geographical, Chronological, and Historical Atlas by John 
L. Blake 1826 
Massachusetts Historical Society—Boston, Massachusetts 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Vol. LXX, 
Oct. 1950-May 1953. Published by the Society 1957 
McClelland, E. H.—Pittsburgh 
Three bound volumes (42, 43, 45) Proceedings of the Engineers 
Society of Western Pennsylvania 
Report of Flood Commission of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
File of Magazines—Proceedings of the Engineers Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, 1926 through 1937 (Vols. 42-50) 
McClintock, Charles A.—Pittsburgh 
The Pittsburgh Directory of 1819 by J. M. Riddle and M. M. 
Murray. Pittsburgh 1819. <A valuable addition to the So- 
ciety’s file of Directories 
McJunkin, Hugh K.—Swissvale 
Bradbury's Golden Censer—1864 
The Silver Lute by George F. Root—1873 
The River of Life by Ferkins and Bentley—1856 
The Song King by H. R. Palmer—1872 
Mendelssohn’s Four Part Songs for Men’s V oices—1856 
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McKesson & Robbins—Pittsburgh 
The Road to Market—1833-1958 125 Years of Distribution 
Service 

Story of the growth of a single company from a small drug 
wholesaler to a great national organization through which 
vast quantities of drugs, and chemical products are distrib- 
uted all over America and abroad. 

Miller, Ernest C_—Warren, Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania's Last Indian School by Ernest C. Miller 
Reprint from Pennsylvania History, quarterly journal of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association, XXV, No. 2, April 1958 

Morton, Mrs. Leonard Matthews—St. Louis, Missouri 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania also Laws 
of the General Assembly of Said Commonwealth, Passed at the 
Session of 1874, in the ninety-eighth year of independence. 
By Authority 
The Columbian Exposition and World’s Fair—Illustrated 

Contains a chapter on “Representative Men of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny City.” 
Modern Grammar-School Reader Illus. by H. I. Gourley and 
J. N. Hunt, 1882. 
Modern Third Reader Illus. by H. I. Gourley and J. N. Hunt 
1882. Henry I. Gourley was Mayor of Pittsburgh 1890-1893, 
City Controller 1893, President of Select Council of Pittsburgh, 
1888, many times Principal of Grant School (3rd Ward School) 
of 1600 pupils, also of Troy Hill School. He had a school of 
his own at Shady Side, then a suburb of Pittsburgh, and later 
opened a school in the city of Pittsburgh. 

Newton, Rachel P.—Pittsburgh 
Booklet: One Hundredth Anniversary First Presbyterian 
Church, Emlenton, Pennsylvania. 1858-1958 

New York State Library—Albany, New York 
The Papers of Sir William Johnson. Prepared for publication 
by Milton W. Hamilton, Ph.D. Vol. XII 

Nixon, Lily Lee—Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia in the Romantic Age of Lithography by Nicholas 
B. Wainwright. Beautifully illustrated. Copyright 1958 by 
The Historical Society of Pennsylvania 

Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Northwestern Mutual Life—A Century of Trusteeship. Har- 
old F. Williamson and Orange A. Smalley 
Norwegian-American Historical Association—Northfield, Minn. 
West of the Great Divide by Kenneth O. Bjork 671 pages 
Ohio Historical Society—Columbus, Ohio 
Washington’s Camp Sites on the Ohio River by Guy-Harold 
Smith and Washington’s Interest in the Ohio Country. Re- 
printed from Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly 1932 
Oxford University Press—New York 
Field Marshal Lord Ligonier, A Story of the British Army 
1702-1770 by Rex Whitworth 1958 
The Philadelphia Contributionship—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
A Philadelphia Story: The Philadelphia Contributionship for the 
Insurance of Houses from Loss by Fire by Nicholas B. Wain- 
wright Philadelphia 1952 A Bicentennial History of America’s 
Oldest Fire Insurance Company based on original records. 
Valuable illustrations. (See Review in W P H M. 41, p. 75) 
Himmelman, G. Lawrence—Pittsburgh 
Memorial History of the Pittsburgh Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church 1748 - 1845 - 1924 
Together with a sketch of each of the 317 Congregations 
found in the Fellowship of the Synod in the Year of the 
Merger. By Ellis Beaver Burgess 1925 
Rose, Mr. and Mrs. J. Hanson—Pittsburgh 
1. New York Herald, April 15, 1865 
Two copies (1 marked 10 cents, one four cents) 
2. Pages from Harper’s Weekly—showing Grant’s picture and 
Claremont, the site of his tomb. 
3. Copy of Ulster County Gazette, Jan. 4, 1800 
4. New York Times (May 6, 1928) 
Spinnenweber, Mrs. R. T.—Bethel Park, Pennsylvania 
Newspaper: The Pittsburg Leader Sept. 19, 1901 
Staniland, Julia—Pittsburgh 
Bulletin Index—1937 through 1948 (file is not complete) 
Stoney Brook School (Professor Nesbit)—New York 
Bulletin No. 8—Smoke Investigation. Some Engineering Phases 
of Pittsburgh Smoke Problem. Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research and School of Specific Industries. U. of Pgh. 1914 
Town-Fax—Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Complimentary copy of Atlas and Directory of the Town of 
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Bloomsburg, Columbia County, Penna. 1769-1951. Published 
1952. Contains historical sketch, maps, facsimiles of documents, 
town plans, pictures, etc. 
Trimble, Prudence B.—Pittsburgh 
Lancaster Journal, Jan. 1, 1803-Dec. 27, 1805. Bound volume 
University of Pennsylvania Library—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Simeon Eben Baldwin, Lawyer, Social Scientist, Statesman by 
Frederick H. Jackson. King’s Crown Press, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 1955 
Wallace, Sarah—Pittsburgh 
The Constitutions of the United States—According to the latest 
Amendments. Philadelphia 1791 
Parley’s Panorama or Curiosities of Nature and Art, History, 
and Biography. By S.C. Goodrich 1860 
Young Man From Home by John Angell James 1848 
The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte by Sir Walter Scott 2 Vol. 
1827 
Elementary Algebra by Charles Davies 1858 
Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry by Charles Davies, 
LL.D. 1858 
The School Reader (Sanders Series) by Charles W. Sanders. 
Sixth Edition 1843 
McGuffey’s New Fourth Eclectic Reader by William H. Mc- 
Guffey, LL.D. Enlarged edition 1857 
Psalms 1823 
Osgood’s Progressive Second Reader by Lucius Osgood 
Osgood’s Progressive Speller by Lucius Osgood 1887 
The Arabian Nights Entertainments (the Second American 
Edition) Boston 1797 
The Beauties of Harmony by Freeman Lewis 1816 
Cobb’s New Juvenile Reader, No. 1; by Lyman Cobb, A. M. 


1844 
Cobb’s Explanatory Arithmetick Number One by Lyman Cobb 
1834 


Cobb’s Juvenile Reader, No. 3 by Lyman Cobb 1837 
Scholar's Companion Containing Exercises in the Orthography, 
Derivation, and Classification of English Words by Rufus W. 
Bailey 1859 

Walls, John Abbet—Baltimore, Maryland 
A History of Abbottstown by Willis W. Eisenhart. Abbottstown 
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is located on the Lincoln Highway, midway between York and 
Gettysburg 
Who’s Who in America (purchase) 
Sixtieth Anniversary Edition, 1958-1959 Two Years 
Williams, Edward G.—Pittsburgh 
Map to replace missing one in Smith’s An Historical Account 
of Colonel Bouquet’s Expedition Against the Ohio Indians in 
the Year 1764. 
Map—The Forbes Road—as traced by David Rial 
Map—Showing Bouquet’s route from Fort Pitt westward to the 
Ohio Indian Country 
Women’s Historical Society—Pittsburgh 
Entangling Alliance, Politics and Diplomacy under George 
Washington Alexander De Conde Duke University Press, 
Durham, N. C., 1958. (See Review in W P H M. 41, p. 167) 


GenEaocy (Library) 


Daniels Family Notes—Baltimore, Maryland 
Another chapter of the “Daniels Family Notes” 
Eisenhart, Willis Wolf—Abbottstown, Pennsylvania 
Ancestry of the John Franklin Eisenhart Family and Supple- 
ment. A Pennsylvania Family Published 1951 Abbottstown, Pa. 
The Abbott-Adlum-Green Families by Willis W. Eisenhart, 1957 
Hardeman, Mrs. Isaac—Louisville, Kentucky 
Genealogical Data of the Applegate Family 
McMillan, Edward B.—Ipswich, Massachusetts 
The Emigration of Lochaber MacMillans to Canada in 1802 
by The Rev. Somerled Macmillan, Bard and Historian, Clan 
MacMillan 
Pears, Thomas C. III—Pittsburgh 
The Family Book of Bakewell—Page 
Compiled by B. G. Bakewell 1896 
Rahn, Claude H.—Vero Beach, Florida 
Yingling Genealogy, by Claude H. Rahn, 1958 
Reel, John J.—West View, Pennsylvania 
“History of Casper Reel” 
Compiled by his great-grandson, John J. Reel 
Venable, Emerson—Pittsburgh 
The Ancestors and Descendants of William Henry Venable by 








Campbell 
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Henrietta Brady Brown 1954. Typewritten list of Pennsyl- 
vania items attached in back of book 

Walls, John Abbet—Baltimore, Maryland 
The Abbott—Adlum—Green Families by Willis W. Eisenhart 
1957 78 pages 

Ward, Mrs. Thomas—South Orange, New Jersey 
A Family Heritage Letters and Journals of Caroline Hyde 
Butler Laing. 1804-1892. Edited by Edith Nevill Smythe 
Ward. 1957 

Waynesburg Republican (Purchase )—Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 
The Ten Mile Country and Its Pioneer Families Genealogical 
History of the Upper Monongahela Valley. By Howard L. 
Leckey. Seven small volumes. First printing May 25, 1950 


ARCHIVES AND MusEuM 

Anderson, Sally—Sewickley 
Through Dr. Swauger, a daguerreotype and a small book trans- 
lated from French. Published in Boston, 1825 

Brereton, Mrs. H. E. H. (Elizabeth Denny Gregg )—Diamond Point, 

New York 
A collection of Denny-O’Hara papers from the home of her 
grandfather, the Honorable Robert McKnight, on Western 
Avenue, Allegheny. These interesting documents will be written 
up in a future issue of the magazine. 

Buck, Grace H.—Pittsburgh 
Letter to William Eichbaum, Esq., dated July 19, 1847 from 
G. W. Cox of London, England concerning an inheritance for 
Isaac Hope. 

Butterfield, Roger—Rockefeller Center, New York 
Six letters which relate to the history of the Pittsburgh Theater. 
All are addressed to Arthur Palmer, 56 Colwell Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (Listed in 1887 Directory as “Scenic Artist”) A 
letter from Laura Keene is among the six. 

Carnegie Library—Pittsburgh 
Through Miss Demorest and Miss Becker Eighty issues of the 
Society’s Magazine and six bound volumes of same. A very 
welcome gift. 

Chesebrough, Mrs. T. U—Oakmont 

“Journal of a Journey to the Westward commencing 8 Sep- 
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tember 1817” handwritten by Silas Chesebrough, descendant of 
William Chesebrough who came to New England with John 
Winthrop. Pension Paper of Phebe Chesebrough 
6 candle molds 
1 sword, scabbard and pad cloth sling 
1 perforated lantern 
1 tin horn 
1 musket—percussion type 
1 warming pan made in London, used at Stoneborough, Conn. 
1 trigger guard—marked J-AL 
Mrs. Chesebrough’s gift included many small articles and papers 
which may be seen in the Society’s Museum. 

Christie, Robert D.—Pittsburgh 
Burd Patterson Diary, 1876-77, contains an account of a trial 
of the Molly Maguires; handwritten copy of “A Journal of 
Colonel James Burd from Feb. 16, 1758-March 10, 1758”; a 
deed and Indenture 

Dambaugh, L. Earl—Pittsburgh 
Five deeds bearing dates 1786, 1797, 1819, 1825, 1832 applying 
to persons in Allegheny, Beaver and Westmoreland Counties ; 
one mortgage dated 1869 is included. 

Euwer, Mrs. Eugene—Parkdale, Oregon 
Two pieces of sheet music: “Sanitary Fair Grand March,” dedi- 
cated to Felix R. Brunot, Esq. chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee by J. T. Wamelink, Pittsburgh; “The Locust Grove 
Polka” composed and dedicated to the Young Ladies of Locust 
Grove Seminary by Henry Kleeber, 1859 

Frick, Helen—Pittsburgh 
Photographs of Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Porter 

Gibson, Robert M.—Allison Park, Pennsylvania 
Two Stock Certificates issued to Archibald Kelly. One is for 
four shares in the Lawrenceville and Sharpsburg Plank Road 
Company, the other for five shares in the Pittsburgh Connells- 
ville Railroad Company. Mr. Kelly lived on Main Street in 
Sharpsburg and had a sawmill at 5700 Butler St., Pittsburgh. 
His son Joseph A. Kelly was a member of this Society. 

Gorley, Mrs. Harry—Uniontown 
Seventy-seven issues of the Society’s magazine. A welcome gift. 

Hooper, Edward I[I—Pittsburgh 
Small leather notebook found on the battlefield of Antietam 
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(near Sharpsburg, Maryland) by Edward J. Hooper of Co. A 
9th Penna. Reserves, September 1863. Contains notes pertain- 
ing apparently to Masonic orders. The family name Rushton 
occurs as does the name of New Brighton, Pennsylvania. 

Lijewski, Sylvester—Logan Armory, Pittsburgh 
Large framed picture of “The Siege of Puebla,” Mexican War, 
bearing many Pittsburgh names. 

Lloyd, R. McAllister—New York 
Twelve photographs of construction and opening of Pittsburgh’s 
first electric street railway. Mr. Lloyd’s father, the late Robert 
McAllister Lloyd, was electrical engineer for the railway line. 
The date is about 1885. Included among other photographs in 
the collection is a fine picture of Richardson’s Jail. 

Martin, Senator Edward—Washington, Pennsylvania 
Original charter of the Duquesne Greys of the City of Pitts- 
burgh (Handwritten, in part). The title is “An Act to In- 
corporate the Duquesne Greys of the City of Pittsburgh.” Typed 
copies of the Supplement to the Charter were also included. 

McCann, Alice M.—Pittsburgh 
One framed “Teachers’ County Certificate’ issued to James 
McCann at Pittsburgh, October 1, 1859. 

McClintock, Charles A.—Pittsburgh 
A leather folder with the following inscription stamped in gold: 
“4 cent Fort Duquesne Commemorative U. S. Postage Stamps 
Issue 1958 
{To] Charles A. McClintock, President Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania.” The folder contains 50 of the Bicen- 
tennial Stamps and is signed by Arthur E. Summerfield, Post- 
master-General 

McWhinney, Robert W.—Pittsburgh 
Through Mr. Bowdoin McClintock a folder of miscellaneous 
documents found by Mr. McWhinney among the papers of his 
late father, Mr. Harry E. McWhinney. These included Pro- 
ceedings of the Democratic State Convention of 1872, Executive 
Committee notes from the Constitutional Convention at Phila- 
delphia, 1873, clippings from Philadelphia papers on McKay 
Libel Case, 1876, clippings on Mrs. Surratt case, etc. 

Mellon, Paul—Washington, D. C. 
The Turnbull-Holker papers, consisting of 27 pieces, were a 
gift to the Society by Mr. Paul Mellon through Mr. Charles A 
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McClintock. The letters refer to the furnace and forge on 
Jacob’s Creek in Fayette County, built in 1789 by William Turn- 
bull and Peter Marmie. These letters are “a significant group 
for the history of American industry, especially the great iron 
manufacturing industry of the Pittsburgh region.” 
The letters, because of their interest and importance, will be 
printed in a later issue of this magazine. 

Mitchell, Elsie Breese (Estate of )}—Pittsburgh 
Two paintings: “Landscape with Stream” by Herzog, and 
“Mountain Stream” by Poole; a small mosaic entitled “Rose” ; 
a mantel clock; a Victorian settee and matching armchair 
upholstered in blue mohair. 

Morton, Mrs. L. M.—St. Louis, Missouri 
Framed picture of her late uncle, H. I. Gourley, Mayor of 
Pittsburgh, 1890-1893 

Randall, Eleanor—Pittsburgh 
Through Laura Fruchs—a copy of The Daily Citizen, Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, July 2, 1863. Printed on reverse side of wall 
paper. 

Schaefer, Mrs. Frederick—Pittsburgh 
Through Mr. McClintock a “framed engraving from the origi- 
nal painting belonging to William Penn, Esq. The engraver was 
John Boydell of Cheapside, London. The title is “William 
Penn’s Treaty With the Indians, Province of Pennsylvania, 
North America.” It was published in June, 1775. The en- 
graving was given by Mrs. Schaefer as a memorial to her hus- 
band, Frederick Schaefer. 

Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. Charles—Pittsburgh 
Diary and Scrap Book pertaining to a relative, Commander 
George C. Reiter, U. S. N. 

Thumm, Emma—Pittsburgh 
A daguerreotype and a newspaper, The Pennsylvania Packet and 
Daily Advertiser, December 21, 1784 in loving memory of her 

family, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav A. Thumm, five brothers and one 

sister. 
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MARCH 


MEMBERSHIP 


The following new members were enrolled between November 


1, 1957, and January 1, 1959: 


Mrs. Marcus W. Acheson, Jr. 
Mother M. Aloysia 
Mr. Niles Anderson 
Mr. Gordon C. Baker 
Miss Leona D. Bane 
Mr. John W. Barriger 
Mrs. Winton E. Bates 
(Helen Dixon) 
Mr. Alfred C. Boswell 
Mrs. Frank D. Bowman 
Miss Martha Bright 
Mr. Scott Bright 
Mr. Silas Brown 
Miss Anne Louise Christler 
Mr. Earl M. Craig 
Mrs. Earl M. Craig 
Mrs. L. C. Davidson 
(Varina V.) 
Mr. Samuel P. Delisi 
Dr. John J. Donovan 
Mrs. J. E. Elkin 
(Mahala H.) 
Mrs. Fulton Brooks Flick 
Mr. and Mrs. David L. Frawley 
Mr. Richard Lyle Garner 
Mr. William B. Gillies, Jr. 
Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson 
Miss Ethel B. Glenn 
Mr. and Mrs. George D. Hackett 
Mr. Walter F. Hammond 
Mr. Bruce Harrison, Jr. 
Mr. Frank W. Heckler, Jr. 
Mrs. John L. Herrmann 
Miss Helen Hogue 
Mrs. Gladys L’Ashley Hoover 
Mr. Arthur G. Jeffrey 


Mr. Philip S. Jelley 

Mr. George E. Kelley 

Miss Mary Joan Kuhel 

Mrs. Walter S. Laird 

Mr. Thomas Liggett 

Miss Jane Long 

Miss Mary Virginia Louden 
Mr. Fred W. Mack 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. Magee 
Mr. J. Duff Mason 

Dr. Frank D. McCloy, Jr. 
Mr. W. D. McCoy 

Miss Effie F. McNaughton 
Mr. Merton Mealy 

Mr. George J. Melvin 

Miss Edith Negley 

Miss Doris Nevin 

Mr. Ronald F. Noble 

Mr. Fulton C. Noss 

Mrs. Fulton C. Noss 

Mr. H. R. F. Oehmler 

Mr. C. L. Piper 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Mellon Scaife 
Miss Elizabeth M. Schall 
Mr. Mel Seidenberg 

Mrs. Albert Barnes Smith 
Mrs. Roscoe W. Stephens 
Mr. William E. Stewart 

Mr. Ezra C. Stiles 

Mr. Philip T. Stroup 

Mrs. E. J. Thompson 

Mr. James D. Van Trump 
Rev. John B. Warman 

Mr. William Cartter Weaver 
Mrs. Raymond H. Wilson 
Mr. Campbell Witherspoon, Jr. 
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In MEMORIAM 
ENOTES SOI 


In the same period word was received of the death of: 


Trustees 

Mr. George L. Collord November 11, 1957 

Mr. Alan M. Scaife July 24, 1958 

Mr. Charles R. Miller, Jr. October 3, 1958 
Mrs. Nell B. Anderson Mr. R. R. Layng 
Mr. Charles B. Andrews, Jr. Mr. Roy C. McKenna 
Mr. Alfred C. Boswell Mr. Leonard C. O’Connell 
Mr. Charles M. Christler Mrs. John G. Pew 
Nicholas R. Criss, Esq. Dr. William B. Ray 
Miss Sara Douglas Mr. William B. Rodgers 
Hon. James H. Gray Mr. J. T. M. Stoneroad 
Mrs. James D. Hailman Miss Ellen M. Watson 
Mr. Albert G. Hamilton Mr. Hubert S. Watterson 


Mr. E. Bruce Hill Mrs. J. W. Zoerb 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


We are pleased to report that the response to the President's 
letter of last December, asking the members for year-end contribu- 
tions to the Society, was most heart-warming. 

One hundred and twenty-five donations were received in an 
amount which enables us to draw plans for two new rooms in the 
basement. One of these will be in the nature of a lounge, adjoining 
which will be a kitchenette. The lower street entrance will open 
into the lounge thus affording convenient access to the building in 
inclement weather. These two new rooms will fill a long-needed 
facility for “socializing” after meetings and on other occasions. Cer- 
tainly this response reflects the loyalty and interest of our member- 
ship to whom we are deeply indebted. 

The greatest need of the Historical Society at this time is for 
additional members. It seems difficult for us to convey to the 
public the fact that a hearty welcome awaits all new members, and 
that we have something to offer them worthy of their support. 

There is reason to think that there are many friends who need 
only a word of encouragement to join, and I am therefore earnestly 
requesting every present member to enlist at least one new member 
during 1959. On our part we will publish the names of those suc- 
cessful in this drive as well as the names of applicants they obtain. 

The attached form (opposite page), properly filled out is all 
that is required and the category of membership is for one’s own 
choosing. 

Very cordially, 
CuarLes A. McCLintock 
President 





